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MR. BOSWELL COMES TO T0\ft 

The exhibition “Mr. Boswell “ ful letter of ini uhIul linn uhkh n„ s . , 

riiiTenilyaMheNaiionalPoriraiiC.nl- well (who desenhed Imnidf - ls S' " ac{ l u|jin 8 the (ri^u 
lery until November 30 would have M Baron IWi.-ll “ .m ii„- 1 > Ka . 1 -. The uainiieJ"^ 


The cxliihiiion “Mr. Boswell’' 
k'Lirrenily a( the National Pori rail Gnl- 
lery until November 30 would have 
delighted Boswell, who was assidu- 
ously concerned with preserving his 
own memory. However, the exhibi- 
tion is nnanged with a balance and 
sobriety very different from the man- 
ner of Boswell's extravagant ami 
often ridiculous aiienipls at self-pub- 
licity. (One of these is well illustrated 
by «n engraving which shows “ James 
Boswell Esq. in ihe dress of an armed 
Corsican chief ns he appear’d at 
Shakespeare’s Jubilee, ai Stratford 
upon Avon ”.) 

The exhibition is divided into six 
sections: "£ar[y Years” (.Scotland 
and the first journey to London), 

‘ Grand Tour and Corsica ”, “Scot- 
land. Law and Marriage ”, " London. 
Strcatnam and (he Club ", ‘‘Tour of 
the Hebrides ” and “ Last Years 
Mr. John Kcrslake has assembled 
portraits of Boswell and nearly all 
of his friends (and some of his ene- 
mies); contemporary maps, paintings 
and etchings of (he places Boswell 
visited ; caricatures of Boswell, and 
books, corrected proof-sheets and 


ful letter of intUHliiLtiuii ulii«.li Bus- 
well (who desci ihtfd himself as 
"Duron Boswell" nu the Cominonit 
wrote l L i Rousseau, or the l'ioss|) L - nn 
of Ihe praise he inehideil iii a letter 
to Rousseau ten monllis later. 
Boswell pre-empls parody. Brilliant 
as sonic of the etchings " Picturesque 
Beauties of Boswell" aie. they can 
scarcely vie in ludienuisiiess with the 
extracts from Boswell’s Journey to 
the H'lMhTM I\!, \ of Sen t fan J which 
( ollings and Kowlandsun arc saliris- 
ing. (Perhaps this whv ihe 
arrangers— in ihe only flaw ' in an 
olhcrw'ise well laisl-oui exhibition- - 
put the first eight engravings of the 
series in n glass ease where Bos- 
wells text cannot he read.) 

There are only tw,i full -scale port- 
rait* of Boswell here. The lirsi. hy 
George Willison. shows a languid 
young man wearing red breeches and 
waistcoat faced with gold and a light 
green coat trimmed with brown lur. 
An incongruous nwl (symbolising 
meditation, the catalogue tells usl 
looks down from the top Icfl-hand 
corner. Characteristically Boswell 
(bought his pose “a plain bold. 


manuscripts of his work. Altogether serious attitude The second is the 
these ^create a sense of the world fine Reynolds portrait of 1 785 whose 


Boswell lived in. As one would ex- 
pect. eighteenth-century London is 
particularly well represented. A touch 
of actuality is given by such things as 
playbills for the plays Boswell saw 
on first arriving in London in 1763, 
and by the Gentleman’s Magazine 
announcement of his death. There are 
no snuffboxes or locks of hair. 


acquisition two years ago by the 
National Portrait Gallery inspired 
this _ exhibition. Characteristically 
(again) Boswefll could not pay for it, 
Reynolds forgave him the debt six 
years later. There are several draw- 
ings of Boswell. An interesting pencil 
sketch done by George Dance sug- 
gests that in his Inter years Boswell 


Boswell the writer is * cvi . had acquit 

Mh and his j ? ur " p° n, P° u . sr,C5s op his father, but the 

!!??,** u I f“ e I r I s ft hich are given two caricatures by Lawrence tell a 
in the beautifully ordered catalogue different story. 

S’ ^e 1 lhib^; eP 7n U so d m i n . Boswell’s visual image docs not 

these extracts tell us more about of l Hume th Kn Xhlbit | n i Thc P icturcs 
Boswell than anvlhimi X 8* fcW Jo ft”?". Mlde, 


mese extracts tell us more about 
Boswell than anything else here. 
Nothing can be more revealing than 
the pushing and pathetically boast- 


Rousseau, Voltaire, Wilkes. P ao li! 
Garrick, Gainsborough, Burke and 
Malone testify eloquently to his 
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distinguished, bunfe.**^ 

sraSgas i 

IKHlRiih ..fJohmor S' 

■ ‘‘ihri 'll thcsc pa8es lM1 wail 
; h Ue-known ponrait by 

Jw . hn S ,n , 8 ,lalian Wend, V 

his-noS ^ '******* 

„T*“ e: J ,a| ogue is well ihu? 
..ml clearly set out by H.M.S0.(Jc> 
Kerslake: Mr. Boswell. NiIol 

ih°? r M G 5 l,e 7*, 7s - iliiafi' 

that Mr. Kerslake has fell 
sary to downgrade Jotaaii in m 
needling asides in order (o fa* 
his subject. Johnson m no M 
and he was well aware tint Bondi 
was nmnipulaling him. (WmR« 
well engineered (be mreting id 
Wilkes. Johnson was charming pri 
because he knew he was expected 
quarrel with Wilkes. Hie mu: 
was a “ coup ”, as Mr. Kerslake a 
but was the coup entirely Boswt’ 
But then the overbearing Join^ 
something of an invention of ii 
well’s. i 

If the reader of this catalogues 
that Mr. Kerslake is inclined n 
what to overestimate M 
importance as a writer thisl$E<K 
deny his fascination as a “cu® 
one whioh is abundantly shoailB 
this exhibition. i 
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“ Drawing hands ”, from The Graphic Work of M. C. Escher, a collection of sixty-nine plates with a short 
introduction and notes by the artist, recently issued in a revised edition by Oldbourne nt £2 2s. 


Politicians — 1 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Swoce 

■ Jf ,e Science Ceil - 
■ Ri ^^iingsonTrlangles 
.fpftene 
^Received 


T ill! SECOND VOLUME of Mr. 
Randolph Churchill's long- 
paced biography of his father 
prevents him with the notorious diffi- 
culties of a sequel. The reader who 
already knows how well be has begun 
is bound at the start to wonder 
whether he can keep i>t up and what 
the material is like on which he will 
demonstrate his skill this time. The 
-answer to the first question is soon 
apparent. The method which he has 
imposed on himself, of letting the 
subject he his ’ own biographer, . is 
faithfully observed. The selections 
from speeches, . letters and slate 
paper's are the strength of Lhe book, 
and the author's connecting narrative 
— for often it is no more than that— 
is justly and modestly designed to 
show them off. This restraint. L the 
. more? laudable in that Mr. Churchill 
is conscious of powers, and has given 
proof, of -them in the past, which 
could have been more fully displayed. 
He still feels free to throw oft a 
striking phrase when appropriate, 
General I y;.bowever F he keeps himself 
in the background. 


Winston's parents. In -fact this is a explaining how (his spirit of adven- 
strikingly happy book. The hero ture led his hero into the search for 
advances steadily by his own merits, still newer opportunities o n the other 
grapples with great problems success- side of the' House: in 1904 he left 
fully, marrks and. in Iris own phrase, the Conservatives and joined the 
lives happily ever after. In spite of Liberals. 

the bitterness of political faction there Or was it after all a matter of pi in- 
is un exhila raling s springtime quality ciple ? The ostensible reason was 
a both ihe .story and if at the end the fear that the Conservatives were 
Europe plunges into war the last about to abandon Free Trade. It is 
words remind us that, thanks (u difficult, in an age when fiscal pro: 
Churchill. “The Fleet was ready grammes have become expedients 

rather than principles, to recapture 
* * * - the warmth of past controversies, and 

Exhilaration is a good word lo there must be a tempt a Lion to assume 
itSe about the young Winston Chur- that he had other and more cogent 
chill; exuberance would do ns well grounds for the change. But Mr. 
and a number of less .. fia titring Churchill has judiciously selected his 
quasi-synonyms, -'beginning .with mater W to: show that op this conlro- 
bumptious, were often on the lips versy^— and in every generation there 


Exhilaration is a good word lo 
itSe about the young Winston Chur- 
chill; exuberance would do as well 
and a number . of . less .. flattering 


.'ujua^i^a'taMa Ja ' j- ' r - -~ wdild^whethteV « tneir elbow ”, For 

; ; t WE:U1)H'AH^ASS0C1ATI0N' r»v. dear « 


whoie researches lead them into the 1 ***, 8 ’ ven *» re » most 

. . sami ill-charted Seas. 10 first aid. Iq addition. Sir 

m .' M.n *i„. .. ' ' w Pff er has calendared n mass of 


of the interrogauw>--*' s j ar (W 
others challenged hj 
her or the 

Ecclesiastical WJ™ 

Shim qt ««£f'JSrSi 
meet the P°* n * ^ 
that are bfoyghf -jp- 
exsralplB. we B(J 


fflllYoil 


Statesman 


'r 

Of ; a .. 


of his contemporaries. At the start 
of the volume, in 1901.. he is a back- 
bench Conservative M.P., .nod 
within an hour of taking the oath 
he is voting in the opposite lobby 
to the Leader of the House. “ Self-' 
reliant, spurred hy a burning sense 
of .personal destiny as vivid as that 
of (he young Bonaparte^ Churchill 
faced bis new opportunities with 
composure allied to a spirit of adven- 
ture." \Vitbin a few pages of this 
striking characterization Mr. Chur- 
chill is faced with the task- of 
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■ ... ; nf ,V- tur ®" a few pages of Hus tariffs and which win cause the lobbies 

His material is copious and of the j^iM-charaeleriialion Mr. Chur- to be crowded with the touts: of pro- 
grealesi interest but in comparison ^ faced wilh ttlc lask ; o£ retted interests. 
wi;h the flrsi volume he is moving A year later, when he had crossed 

here on ground pretty well known — - — - - - ^ - - ihe! floor, he. spoke wilh even- greater 

even though remote. The fedwtjfdian ; ; . ■ ace!rbjtyof - • , V 

agd. 'and ’jt'i ; is;.now BljMSl' 1 ;dbh>^ OITMER ^GES •’■.ft'' paro'/.ldf' gifcai ' vested : IhVcrfesis, 

tfonal tb extend the period Up to 1914,:. 1 _ Tv , . ..banded togi! iher jn a formidable con- 


I?r6athes an a I mo Sphere which’ feels 
almost more remote than the agp of 
Queen Anne ; but its principal figures ■ 
: are ■ familiar! enough , its.lin a-jor prob- 
lems- well-known if not 1 1 under- 

stood: There are splendid peripna- 
lilies: to describe, all. of whom make a 
pretly good; showing, in this book, 


Muffled Majesty. 


federation, corrupt loir ai home, aggres- 
sion' to cover j| up abroad, die trickery 


I majesty. . . ston to cover n up abroad, me trickery 
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patriotism by the imperial pint. 


(Commentary:. Babel in 
the Theatre 


Fifty-Year Rule 


mahve. notes, and comments. The of petijjdi* JW. S^mSS • Hlies to describe, all.of whom maxe a ’ tli 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * iois 

.to indioate' the variety and *Gr privileges.^ 3 Edward Carson and . the Theatre . . /, 1015 ■ Churchill had superffcially m*d as an 

RBi'R jri ^aai-.jb Ige^tRtibns.. pf haVcSori- IJ 63 -' ^ memorandum 'con- . ety bas ' LdSke 5 ?ln tlw-firs* •vdlume^ttr' •'= . ?' : .. * ' . kipnalJy ■ BuL; glinted so. much, 

reaciipg against jij^ W 


Through, oil the rhetoric It 1 is clenr , 
that, us Mr.: Churchill says, “ Free. 
Trade was j not a question which 
Churchill had superficially used ns an 
excuse to leave me Conservatives. He 
believed .in it. intellectually ! and emo- 
tionally”: But glinted so much, 
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is at least one. controversy which 
seems vital at the time— ^bis father 
went to the root of the matter. The 
respectable argument -against Protec- 
tion is the certainty pf the creation 
of vested Interests 1 and the danger of ... 
corruption. Churchill said- in ,1903: 
The old Conservative Party, with its 
religious Convictions apd constitutional ' 
principles, will disappear, and a new 1 
party will arise, rich, materialist and 
secular, whose opinions will turn on 
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and imconvcnijonalily ? Even in his 

Prime MiniMcnship iherc were 
those who con traced his eager 
fondness for change even 
"1 . f ni| nor m;i Hers with ihc 
pJacid conservatism of his predeces- 
sor Mr. A lilec. Throughout his life 
ne favoured unconventional people, 
whom some called charlatans: Win- 
gate m the Second World War, Fisher 
in die period covered by this volume ; 
and whether Fisher was in u uih a 
charlatan or n great man. ai the time 
when Churchill is seen patiently woo- 
ing him through many rebuffs, he was 
certainly vehemently eccentric and u 
dreadful liar. Jr is hard to resist the 
| llat Churchill spoke the 
{Cjjj « he " h ,£ sa,d “ 1 hale the Tory 
™ ty . a " d lhilt d was in the _gre.it 
Liberal Government, which in this 

, «! nat ? s the y ca,s fr °ni 1906 
to 1 91 4, that he felt himself most at 
home. Nor had his desertion of the 
Conservatives taken him merely to 
the Whiggish central section of the 

tn'ff^rVr^W ni ? vcd ri fi ht across 
riliEf? Iefl Wlnfi - Jn *910 Bea- 
trice Webb recorded in her diary: 

The big (liiiig that lias happened in the 
last two years is that L.G and Winston 
taken the limelight not 
frnm rfi?"!, thcf » ° Wn coJI *"8»cs but 

is S/mou oT Par i y - T 1 '.^ stand out , 
as me most advanced politicians. 


on i heir country the horrors of a 
written constitution. A:; Mr. 
Churchill demonstrates, it is largely 
accidental that Ljoyd George, 
because of his Limchousc speech, is 
now remembered as the principal 
Hammer of the Lords while equally 
violent speeches by Churchill are for- 
gotten. That he was a genuine root- 
and-branch man is shown by a pri- 
vate memorandum to Asquith of 
February, J9J0, in which Churchill 
roundly asserts: “ The time has come 
for the total abolition of the House 
of Lords ”, 


It was probably the social legisla- tfc dctail - Mr. Churchill, for ex- 
non which Churchill introduced as am Pk> quotes nn Oxford under- 
P resident of the Board of Trade S rac,Uillc who in January, l%7, 
which was the main reason for Boa- as scr(cil with confidence to his (iitur 
trice Webb’s eulogy. It was in pari |_ hal “Churchill had ordered tanks to 
inspired by her and her husband. ii e uscd a H u ‘ nsl the Welsh mi tiers at 
Trade Boards and Labour Exchanges I? nyp :V? 1 ll ¥ ”\ lt nntuirill y niakes Mr. 
were of his own introduction and he Churchill indignant; it is an insult, 
had done most of the spadework on P eih * ps ’ to lhe dignity of history ; 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill ?■ ■ noil “ h,storian mUs * feeI a ecr- 


adniiiiislraiion of the Home Gilioe is 
rcmenibcrcd ami \ allied by prison 
reformers but in Labour memories 
at any rate lends to he summed up 
by the one word Tonypandy. If it 
were possible to destroy by rational 
argument the myth of Churchill 
bringing in soldiers to shoot down 
striking Welsh miners Hie documents 
in this book would do it. It is not 
possible. A myth has a life of its 
own, particularly when linked to so 
euphonious a place mime ; it grows 
und renews itself, bringing itself up to 
date with picturesque nnd anachronis- 
tic detail. Mr. Churchill, for ex- 
ample, quotes an Oxford under- 
graduate who in January, l%7, 
asserted with confidence to his (iitur 
that “Churchill had ordered tanks to 
be used against the Welsh miners at 


European as well as IliiiUh polities, Firti u> .. 

It was regarded a> ;» imud ^ ur td War when n, 

when Hie SUhhwn /.,/e/e was re- w ..m ,°[ d of thc AdiliSj^.h 
ported to have w.une.1 the Is.ir that r .J °° k back ffl** 
11 h , iul ' ,sc N l ‘ “i' him : hm in sober ■:*. P r ^c°ncepti ons IjJ 0 
l rut h the Is.tr. or someone j„ j,is ‘ ,p P ro ache<J i h j Si* 

Intelligence Sen ice. n light well have , d P° w er. In lonsf 

had his eye on the .S lutvle ,* >M 1 * n iso| otionisia n 4 C -^H 
to see whether the United kingdom’s ! l . La 1 rd iff repudiated^ 
ability to inters cue in a l uiopean ,l,,n ,b «-‘ idea that a cla? ^ 
crisis would he hamstrung by domes- ,l,an y was inevitable i 
lie dissensions. Wh«. in the kremlin }' v } ir in the snrLh'.H 
now pays attention to that livelv J 0, *i«d with Lloyd (W ■ 
paper’s modern equivalent ? It is in H to reduce McKenn? 1 
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, „ l0T to think of him as a 
&or even as an ideologist at a L 
8? be was unknown outside 
it was an understandable nns- 
There was a Fascist party, the 
S'nie. which had joined the 
Slid cause, but there was no 
lost between its leaders and 
rLnco He used it, lamed it und dis- 
S'it. He also, for reasons cit 
Sency. praised both Hiller and 
SliaiHl different times; but his 
ipathies with them went no fur- 
L than a eommon detestation of 
Communists. He was. us Mr. 
Zvff says, a man of principle, not 
iiJzology. He made some bad mis- 
vio,ind he was guilty of condoning 
trfrariiies if not ordering them. 
Amuns bi s more grotesque blunders 
into believe that the western allies 
in tbs Second World War could be 


A 

w ii. 


Vi h 


nnS?S er ,! n wh ? 1 ,his radicalism 
consisted. It would be whimsically 

incongruous with the popular coitcep- 
tion of Churchill in later life to start 
with Temperance, r traditional, even 
moth-eaten radical cry; and yet he 
fe recorded here as saying at a Hyde 
Park rally in 1908, “The cause of 
temperance is closely involved with 
almost every great social cause In 
wnich democracy is interested.” This 
is not to be dismissed as a mere tem- 
porary ebullition of party spirit, for 
in his lute seventies, as a Conserve- 
live Prime Minister, after nearly 

/ !!j^i- years bac ^ in tbe Conservative 
fold, he could be heard growling with 
reminiscent indignation at the Lords’ 

Ions ,0 £ °fi ■ l,le J Lic i ns,ng Biil °t 
1908. For this and other reasons he 

was foremost in the attack on the 

H™ 5 ?. 0 * VS rds aftcr the rejection of 

the People’s Budget 'Vwhen a great 

madness seized the peers which made 


which was introduced by his succcs- 
K n Sy<lney Bl,xton - As a young Tory 
M.P. he had been deeply influenced 
oy beebohni R own tree’s Poverty ; 4 
Sttuly of 1 own Life, a classic study 
of ihe poor of the city of York ; so 
much impressed indeed was he (hat 
he wrote an article on it for a ser- 
vice journal. For his Labour Ex- 
changes he summoned from Oxford 
William Bevendge whom he was to 
recall thu ty-five years later, when he 
was head of (he wartime Coalition 
Government, to prepare the plans for 
the welfare stale. At times, though 
professing to have no firm grasp on 
ine theory as opposed to the practice 
or political economy, Churchifl 
almost anticipates Keynesian prin- 
ciples, as when he advocates the need 
to have 

in permanent existence certain recoa- 
mzed industries of a useful but uneom- 
petmve character like afforestation, 

hf 6 * 1 1 E y - pub,Ic departments and 
capable or being expanded or contracted 

nSl rd f m - S 1° the ■ 1 r,ccds of lh e labour 
market, just as easily as you can pull out 

the stops or work the pedals of an 
organ. 


tain irreverent relish at Ihe thought 
of the ntythopoeic faculty being so 
vigorous and fertile in the twentieth 
century. 

* * * 

Of all the aspects of Churchill's 


one of the llito.st ironies in 7 Aril o,Ul he had H]ii» w ih them went m 

i™’ £** H«oted here to gical JTmion that : the 

‘A 1- *’..’ '^hen Churchill relates how 'j 11 ’ high. It was the d!A’W^ ef fvnmunists. He was. n 
mo 11,141 around l,u ’ ‘u® ,>aI ) lb ? lr to Agadir in W| i fj££ says, a man of principl 

■ivr *!? °(| 1 V rni «"-*!!h ami vhmtged his mind. Suchis\t,Mij5oay. He made some ba- 

liroin* without Until ng a way out v-lull s conclusion, and as it^ and he was guilty of cond 
fionit heir dead lock aiul tmiicd, tired »“»« jnously, produced a sirharilies if not ordering 

i lk • in M, 1 ! 1 ‘JI 14 , ^ l, y f ; l ‘ udual, y to J"" 1 , ; V' chan «e In Lloyd G^ffAfliong I* hwre 8 rotes 9 Lie blL 
S n hi J I A , U k e" I i , ! ll,n!, ! lln ' »« n,Md h . c 'itayweHbeaUoledt JSo believe that the western 
Su bu read out by Sir Edward Grey, hw point. In the same the Second World War cou 


arrived at the sanie conviction a few 
weeks later, just as his successors did 
again this year. But this is not to say 
Franco's judgment wasvvrong. 

Even in his noil-political youth he 
had studied Marxism. This is one of 
Mr. Crozier’s new discoveries, though 
perhaps he does not sullicienlly stress 
that Franco's studies were conducted 
through anti-Communist publications. 
He had also come to believe, partly 
under the devout influence of his 
wife, that (he Church was an essen- 
tial bastion of order in the Spanish 
slate. Apart from these strong prin- 


opinion has been part of his luck, 
because every tactless expression of 
it has rallied more Spaniards to his 
side. He was physically lucky in sur- 
viving death on ninny dangerous 
occasions. He was personally lucky 
in the elimination one after another 
of all potential rivals. He was his- 
torically lucky more thao once in 
the timing of events. His final vic- 
tory in thc civil war. fur example, 
came between Munich and the out- 
break of the Second World War. But 
if the western powers hud decided 
to go to war at the time of Munich, 


says, a man of principle, not ciplcs, his guiding motive wns an in- "i 0 p l "' cb ’ 

ninHn some had mis- tense devnfi.m m he * thc . hls ' 01 of S P ain and Europe 


„ . “hurt. He had a link with tile other , , , iommitied to the wrong cause. 

Ut alt the aspects of Churchill's side in his friendship with F. E. Smith : He wav in fact emphatically not a 

radicalism the one that called forth His pugnacity has even been exauger- 11 is a great merit of Mr Wi lical 8 en e | al - Unlil the civil Wl ‘ r 
me liercest animosities of his tiled by his friends; Asquith’s own that he makes so vivid unit \ he had been excl,,slvc l5' a 
rS TJ ^rA. a Ai 1, U Upport of . H ? m c t“ ghlcr * °0 C of , his ffrealeM admirers, thc critical sirunale owr.S !■«“’ ??. ld i cr : ? nd a bri , 1, . ian * on p 


Rule for Ireland. There were indeed 
special reasons for thus singling him 
out: his father had coined thc phrase 
Ulster will fight, Ulster will be 
right and he himself had shown 
the greatest coolness to the cause 
of which, once he became a Minister, 
he was the most outspoken advocate 
on the platform and the readiest 


for example, thought (hat he had 
made naval preparations to intervene 
in Ulster unknown to the Prime Mini- 
ster and contrary to his wishes, an 
accusation which Mr. Churchill here 
refutes with evidence from the Royal 
Archives. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that his account of the Home 
Rule controversy will be hard 


for 1914 ^ ,llha1, H« fighting record in North soldierly understanding of Spanish 

m , . 01 50 modl 15 mi Mri« superlative: Mr. Crozter psychology in deciding to relieve be- 
maue oi depart menial nmvj, |„ ft f u |j value to his youthful cam- sieged garrisons like the Alcazar and 
It was a great and fatefd enreuntc P^. wh i ch helped to ensure him Teruel. even at the expense of delay- 
with his economy-mimlKlivfctfw J«*u reb “ c i n Morocco when the ing the capture of Madrid. His tech- 
in Ihe course of which CWiiNsfli ui® came. At every rank from nique in balancing the rival forces 
ously considered resigratioa. He mun fJ P |ain 10 general inclusive, he was within his first government was also 
indeed have been ctmv'nwd, Paroled at an exceptionally early unexpectedly shrewd. His master- 
righily as the event showed, oi ih W- Of his quality as an army officer piece was the handling of Hitler, who 
necessity o-f adequate preparation F fewawld !» no question jjwr-ceukl — said-thirt-rhe-wotHd-rather-havc- three 


R rs Ironical that, just ns Lloyd 

the “ People's Budget 'Vwhena areal scurrHous* nil l st s,rin Bs’of British life" a iid noli tics } w ®. m,s P rints . which could be mis- a much stronger Prime MlnisWt 

rtiadness seized the peers which madi Iins taken from Oh^frchifl 6 Lq and t0 bo,d - dominate and convulse. ’ll people imagined. If he said bt’dl 

thwn abandon the wise advice of the credit for Hip n / 0St of year afler y car . generation after .£* *r s>milh about Carson, you up he would see you ihnw 

lord St. Aldwyn to follow the doc- made ^ the covernment e e . nei ' atio| i. Hie politics of this power- Si-hi^Jw a , ' Spet? n h on ,rc,and Chttrohill, too, years aflenrai. 

trinaire Hegelian Milner and inflict Churchill’s humane nnA ?’ ,n »S* 1 y { coun,r y "■ That power so Iona S? 11 ? I *° ,d ^ IS,1CI vailed "probably culled in his Great Content ? « 

, dnvi innct k-nurvniil s humane and cnhfihtened aao dennri«l *««« - ® the best speech you ever mn<L» hi, nrderlv Hi«-ldined miudai: 


HefenH- I ;• r rc «ai«t Rule controversy will be hard 

”l d lhink °W atread y dC ncqua i n ted F wlllTT The 

degrades^ public ?ife “ha n ™ 'SJS 'tK P 1 " 

Of his “dark and tortSL ndnd” n JP* bc ^ 

It is indeed almost impossible now of l , he Mai >’ oni »^’an- 

to recapture the mood of a time hm ^ lch ’ as y,ve . n he [ e ' ^ ,iI1 bafl,e al1 
when Ireland had the power in nAiw • Wllh Frances 

Churchill’s reminiscent phrases when ° f » t ,aI lllle ~ a 8 ain 

introducing the Irish Free State BH? t0 ’l . ! l « « P*y a ^o 

“to lay her hands upon the vital bat ,n tbis.pim of his story there are 

strings of British lifeand politics mis P ,,nls . which could be mis- 
and to hold, dominate and convulse d ol L e ! . n on important letter 


tense devotion to duty as he saw it.* 
“ It is our duty to die ’’. was his only 
comment when he heard of the death 
in action of the young brother of an 
otliccr on his stuff. “ I win or I die ” 
he would say at critical moments in 
the civil war. unemotionally recog- 
nizing thc fact as part of a soldier’s 
duly. He was no less unemotionally 
ruthless to those who were disloyal 
to him. even when they were his own 
relatives. 

Franco's virtues are simple and un- 
deniable. But under the stress of 
experience he also developed a 
crafty skill. He showed a more than 
soldierly understanding of Spanish 
psychology in deciding to relieve be« 
sieged garrisons like the Alcazar and 
Teruel. even at the expense of delay- 
ing the capture of Madrid. His tech- 
nique in balancing the rival forces 
within his first government was also 
unexpectedly shrewd. His master- 
piece was the handling of Hitler, who 


Ihe conflict he now saw to be of Jbjs loyal ty'fo the cslab- 

evilabie, to have even cdlit«fl 3 rfiil | ^» pvc ™ ,en L whether under thc 

LI. r.ii i ■ .pn>iniri > hi nr lh» mmiKlin im iUn 


repen ting his father’s error in dw 
stances superficially very similar.' 
difference of the outcome lies in 
two Prime Ministers, Salisbury, 
Asquith, Mr. Churchill ri,i 
emphasizes the vital importau 
the Prime Minister’s support. , 
Lloyd George, hissupplanter,»i| 
led in the 1930s, " Asquith i 


^monarchy or the republic, up to thc 
Jfaal day of decision in July, 1936. 
F,Ewn then he hesitated until the last 
ynwnwfli. Other generals organized 
£iht conspiracy. Franco joined it only 
|*h;n he was convinced of the danger 

S r,t *l ihe Communists would over- 
ton (he state. It must be admitted 
IjihaL genera K are fairly easy to con- 
vince of such a danger: another 
Ffeneral, John Melaxn* in Athens, 


or four teeth extracted than go 
through a repetition of their inter- 
view at Hendayc in 1940. But even 
more impressive as a tribute to his 
political skill is the mere fact that 
he has survived in power for so 
long. The first ten years, from 1936 
to [946. were ditllcult enough, but the 
following twenty years, with the pub- 
lic opinion of the world against him, 
have been more triumphant still. 

Franco has, of course, been lucky. 
In a sense Lhe hostility of world 


could well have been very different. 
Mr. Crazier thinks that Franco might 
then have been defeated, because 
Hitler and Mussolini would have 
withdrawn their troops from Spain. 
But it is at least equally possible that 
they might have reinforced their 
foothold in Spain, captured Gibral- 
tar, and turned Franco into a mere 
satellite. Whichever had been the 
outcome, he would never have be- 
come the proud and independent 
figure that he is today. 

The emotions surrounding his per- 
sonality arc still passionate, but 
much less so in Spain than in other 
countries. Left-wing sympathizers in 
this country will never forgive him, 
even if they may have become disillu- 
sioned about his antagonists and 
aware that it is impossible to con- 
vict him of destroying Spanish demo- 
cracy single-handed. It is the great 
merit of Mr. Crazier that he has sur- 
vived the process of disillusionment 
without becoming unbalanced, and 
has subjected himself to the charm 
of Franco’s personality without 
allowing himself to be blinded to ad- 
verse evidence. His approach is at 
once critical, sympathetic and under- 
standing. It recalls, in fact, that of 
thc anonymous man in the street in 
Madrid who was asked what he 
thought of Franco, and replied in a 
low und discreet whisper: "To tell 
you the truth, I rather like him." 


ago departed, was a very real one in 
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the best speech you ever made ", But his orderly, disciplined mmj ^9l 0iltlClO11 ? l 

anyone acquainted with thc matter support he was always ready 
must candidly own that Mr. Chur- It is well to remember, wIks« 
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raust candidly own (hat Mr. Cliur- 
ch, “ ba! 5 made a most ndmlrnblc 
attempt at a diflicult task and has, 
above all, bm light out all tlie vehe- 
mence and passion of thc bitterest 
cash of parties in British political 
history. 

The last chapters of thc book nre 
concerned with preparations for the 


tempiatlng the team of g«uiw* 
made up the last Liberal (fa 
merit, oven though they 
overshadowed to the mwtei® 
by the supreme genius of Cw* 
l hut they were all doraiisW* 
directed by ihe cool bmp 
powers of decision of A«j# 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


f Qn & EV ' £ 2 ® 10 s 1 ° R0DERT Novak ! Lyndon B. Johnson; 


The Exercise of Power. 597pp. Allen and 


Politicians-~2 


! .« J? ginning of his fifth year Fit/. " Fitzgerald— or of (hat irnport- 
?**:; Lyndon B. Johnson is. ant political publican, Patrick 
■■mn j ' ^ ore “ mystery Kennedy. It is a matter of making 
iii J am biguons president than intelligible to the great mass of the 
*•. Gening 'of' Novem- American people thc different and 
■Um-% J ’ ! n ^ u * bis - ^ Knot overlapping worlds of political Texas 
JWll qU ^ S - l ?n 11 Hi lie-known and congressional Washington. Iwu 
idii sudde,1 ly caught in the worlds almost equally unknown to 
'indrJ V j 2 . ap y new monarch " the old Indy from Dubuque 
’ fldc} lights and shadows on Both these tasks Mr. Evans and 
‘hm* ' ^And any American presi- Mr. Novak perform admirably and 
Mim ^ K onarc h and any presiden- in » way that marks their book off 
in " ih v7 n lbe execu t*ve olliccs and from such senatorial contributions as 
Wun? ; y. ns i® n " K a court—' -or two ihosc that have come and are cbm- 
firma' ”• ’Pf^dent Johnson was *ing from Senator Fulbright and 
ton ih r fo!i pU J }lic ■ ft e ure m Washing- .Senator Eugene MacGirlhy. not to 
Tfuni ■ tban wa s Vice-President -speak of the now much less popular 
nun u 1945. and yet the exorcise hagiographical efforts of Mr. William 
.n Cr h , as ’ in « a se, served White. ’ 

visible than First of all, it . should be reinem- 
ki. ' c l<trily °f the picture bered that the authors nre "colum- 
"9« n .painted by so many nisis ” of a special kind. They are 
*Qr<fe J v* ®°m|w.lent artists, in not ruthless and relentless exposers 
roofiitL?' lhe niossage of the of the daily scandal like Mr. Drew 
ntv leJjJ^^incthe became mino- Pearson ; they are not commentators, 
the Senate and then, on the Washington scene like Mr, 
^Ihini n? Cnl - Eisenhower's rule, James " Scotty ’’ Reston : still less are 
a second consul. He they imitators of the national politi- 


Law 


Brian Crozier ; Franco. 589pp. 

Mr. CrQzier has written by far thc 
best book yet published in English on 
the Spanish dictator, He Is a convert, 
but a judicious one. That is to say, like 
all liberal-minded men, of hls genera- 
tion,' he : was brought up to believe 
thaF Franco was a Fascist monster, 
opposed to a democratic nation in 
arms. The fact that he was supported 
by Hi tie j* and Mussolini proved that 


FRANCO ; i 

CO. 589pp. Eyre nnd SpotUswodde. J3*. 


cede Is, first, Ihat GuWjj? 
legitimate military 
secondly, that the Gernu®^ 
bombed it on thelf 
without Spanish 
Crozier now goes to 
treme. and Says 'IbaFit » 
means certain L fhnt'jfS jJ e 
bombed Guernica »t 
•too far. 

sion in the present' 
is that Guermca-wa^KW 


yiUaln, where- not destroyed ! 


'fi«iA a question of 11 little-known 
;£ «j d <lenly caught in the 
' 1 d “ zz }^ s any new monarch 

°ddllghts and shadows on 
‘J’nt : t UT ' American presi- 

i [,it tii ; ^narch and any presiden- 
in vaf. u ,n lbfc executive olliccs and 
tiiuiKi M v “ nsi °n ", K a court— or two 
ibrZiM, !■«*»« lohiwon was 
i ton id ulj P , U h b IC ftei,re in Washing- 
inJL • was Vice-President 


a,»i te' ■ T’* «> nis case, served 

^ increaS- ia ,u? d ? r K ness vlsihlc than 
ilUi clftrily of ,the picture 

Z t by soVny 

*ordt nr e4lf com b c ^nt artists, in 
.“'“I, Or in . IK- _e 


a ^!r rid^ | nod«nLj" l ! le mossage of the of the daily scar 
he ri it became mino- Pearson ; they ar. 

' ■ lb « Senate and then, , on the Washing 

Eisenhower's rule, James ' Scotty 1 
» 8 second consul, . He they imitators of 




. held to their credit 


ijoth centuries. :The a^orTaq^S 


.S;:, not, .. however, v; reacted . i i n B u l ease, 

_ Wy jn the opposite direction, .fa** Jn H has . 

. .. ■ 'T* VIHg ■ He hasckrefully Studied (he evidence right to news. They are not crusaders of jhe 

: , ^ndeed, bft%s tisefully re-examined achieve ot a 'politle-ai bio- Lcft or [be 1 neither lamenting 

rewritten .v : fljeft»un)pH6iJS ofjeVen such experts especially tha t m r ‘ M nv , t with Mr - Alsop' that (he war is tiol 

JttfjbMbimft Hugh^Thonifts— 4IMI he make . & 'Pliintre ini!> P Ihrf ' piwbed enough pr the chances' of 

Af-rewsonta, reasonable • success not rated highly enough, nor 


b •-•wb^p 


KTWSf reXDectfri « 


first volumes of thc papers of Gen- 
eral Grant shows that hostility to 
Texas goes back right to the lime 
when the United States joined the 
lone star state and that General 
Sheridan was prophetic of h national 
altitude when he announced that if he 
owned Texas and Hell, he would 
“ rent Texas and live in 

Hell", Of course, Texas is 

funny: so is Southern California, 
but people think that there is some- 
thing more sinister and, hidden irt 
Texan life than in the life of " the 
Sunny Southland ", Governor Reagan 
may become n serious political force 
after a career in B movies but he is 
not as mysterious as Governor Con- 
niilly. Seen from outside Texas, “ the 
Gay Place " is not very gay. 

To this strange and chang- 
ing ..world, Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Novak are coo! and compe- 
tent guides. They cast a cold 
eye on the structure of Texas 
pplitics and on the Texas estab- 
lishment .and they show hpw 
unstable . Was ' Senator Johnsons 
home ' base and how little hls ; 
years as Vicc-Pftsident did to stabi- 
lize it. In a wqy, there was nothing 
to be surprised about in this change 
of base. Texas was changing not only 


received 


Novak 


■ commentators on- the from the days of Sam Houston, but 
f are not ofusaders of jhe a i so from Che' chtys of 'Jim Hogg.' the 
Right ; neither lamenting Texas of “ Lyndon. Johnson's. popu- 

u til.. it, hni Kr, ** Qu fKp ' thn I ■ 


with Mr. Alsop' (hat the war-is tiol 
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rtacted. the ^ 

m^hg rrf GomrtipJst propagaqda. A 

MtaMo exam^e legend ^rM^ao^c’s blogffMS 

Gtt^^ ^|p mb ed ^ deslnictlci 

byrHitler s .ftlrchift Tn ! Abril. 1937. iGlhraltar. if ? 

Thj leg^d^^ensHfioed InPiCassO’s SgjSf 

pus jblbtujo. It wns accepted by .* , ^ Crbzjer | 

Pfofessor ^v^Thomas In his monq- 

Civil : ; SwlSf®] 

htW'. 'been 'Chnlfenoerf. --hv . ' ^ ( ' e > 


rated highly enough, nor 
that the war is being 
II ns . are so many sur- 
c Kennedy regime. 


df, -^ e ^ For the .authors of this bobk, 

i ,n ' a ' ' Mex President: .Johnson, is . an enigma 
L '-Hii? 01 ^ f 10 r of that can ’ be -made less emg- 
i! and West- malic by careful analysis of the 
- lH Wlds in which Lyndon Baines 


is tiol list" father. By the time that 
:es : -of Senator Johnson waS setting up for 
lb, nor i statesman, ■Governor John Connally 
being was represeqlatiyfe of a. shift from the 1 
y sur- old agrarian base and. discontents t6 
the new industrial base. Oil was more 
bobk, important than the- King Ranch.; air- 
:nigma plane, plants than cot top ; th^ great 
enig- new pools of- federal money being 
)f the brought in round Houston— and Dal- 
Baines las— providing a wonderful chance 
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Thel well’s 


I r-’y 











COMPLEAT TAIMGLER 

Thel well’s report on anglers. He has drawn them all - ihe dry ones 
and wel ones, the coarse ones and fly ones - and reveals the 
fascination of a sport fhat charms over one and a half million men 
away from hot lunches and warm fires and holds them, shivering 
with cold and with a Wellington full of waler, on a clamp river bank 
with lhe mist closing in. 18s 


Pearl S. Buck 

THE TIME IS NOON 

The tender and perceptive story of a girl who tries to shield herself 
from hers ell, first by means of her home and family, and then by 
marriage and motherhood. But when her child becomes a source 
of grief to her she despairs, breaks loose and is forced lo take 
control of her own life. 30$ 

Methuen' s Dictionaries of the Arts 



A DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT 
GREEK CIVILISATION 

Pierre Devambez, R. Flacelidre 
and P, M. Schuhl 

A huge and comprehensive work covering the whole of Greek 
civilisation tram the earliest times Lo Lhe Roman Conquest. 

With over 400 illustrations 80s 

CACTUS ON CARMEL 

Jack Clemo 

This collection of poems, with Its broader. range of Impgery and 
subjects, reflects. a new flowering of passion -era tic and spiritual — 
in the poel of the Map of C/ay. Beside the burnjrig harsh evocations 
of the. outcast's suffering there are fiercely lyrical celebrations of 
physical and romantic love, recognised as something holy. 15s 




A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S 
HAIRSTYLES 1500-1965 

Jean Keyes 

A pleasing description. of the changing devices In halrsfyllng and 
accessories, from lhe days when elabdratefashlons were the pr'erq- 
gafiveof the rich. to the c&sgaj effects of the j 960's. Attractive line 
drawings face each, page of commentary , The book will be of inler-. 
estto bolh Ihe general. rOader and to Students of hairdressing, '. 
especially City and Guilds .examination finalists. ' : / . 

With ^8 pages of line' drawm^s ; " ,?2sGd. 

A GUIDE TO TAXATION 

Oliver Stanley 

A clear a hd concise description of the British tax system and how 
jt worka.. The author examines the attainnients of lhe officials who 
operate, ihe machinery, expounds the principles of lax .law, and 
Indicates fhe steps thel individuals can take to ensure that they pay 
no more- tax than they need. . ! 30s 


tto^ey'Texius.- the recent publication of the come as obsolete Is, .perdaps, bpeaKU I 
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Rayburn was becoming iu his I:ist 
years. 

Yel his managerial talents, his skill 
as an “ undertaker" fin the Elizabe- 
than sense) were as great ns ever, and 
when they seemed to slip, as the 
authors suggest they did in the encour- 
agement given to General Gavin to 
testify against the accepted wisdom 
of the military, Senator Johnson was 
revealing bis genuine dislike of, and 
lack of faith in. “ the brass It was 
not an intrinsically foolish attitude, 
whatever may have been its tactical 
drawbacks — and it is perhaps only 
rough justice that some intelligent 
Americans now want to use General 
Gavin to unhorse President Johnson, 
Who has, they think, surrendered 
ignominious! y and disastrously to 
” the military 

In the same way, many of the most 
savage enemies of President Johnson 
are Democrats who regard him as 
betraying the promise of the New 
Frontier, spending billions in Viet- 
nam that are desperately needed in 
urban America— and in a large part 
of rural Texas. Yet, as Mr. Richard 
Revere has very recently pointed out, 
in domestic achievement the record 
of President Johnson is far more im- 

f ressive than what John Kennedy or 
farry Truman managed to squeeze 
or coax out of Congress. If Presi- 
dent Johnson has betrayed the pro- 
mises of 1964, it is not by any dis- 
mantling of the welfare stale ; it is 
by the breach of contract which, as 
his enemies see it, he made with (he 
electorate, not to preach or practise 
the foreign policy of Senator (and 
Major-General) Goldwater. It was 
only a few months after the election 
that Art Buchwald, the Mr. Dooley 
Qf modern America, reported that 
he had had a terrible nightmare, that 
*' GoWwater had been elected anti 
that we were bombing North Viet- 
nam *\ 

That this is the basis of the present 
distrust of the President is undoubted. 
For good or ill, inevitably or by 
choice, President Johnson in 1967 
seems fairly remote from the candi- 
date of 1964, The bland term 
"credibility gap ” is now terribly in- 
adequate to describe the distrust with 
which the White House is regarded. 
It was a tolerable joke when Robert 
Dell, in prewar Paris; used to an- 
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nounce "it must be true, the Quni 
d’Orsny has denied it ”, The public 
protests about the unreliability of 
presidential asseverations are as 
nothing to the anger felt by not con- 
genitally hostile senators or irre- 
deemably sceptical newspapermen. It 
is, of course, not altogether a new 
phenomenon. As Mr. Rovere h»s 
pointed out, all presidents have to 
be economical of truth. The Kennedy 
administration admittedly “ man- 
aged ” the news, and did not Lincoln 
give a highly devious and deceiving 
answer to passionate liberators when 
he had already decided to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation 7 ft is 
only in the British House of Com- 
mons that a deliberate deception of 
the House is almost unknown and un- 
forgivable. 

Again the Texas background hurt. 
There were irritating confusions. 
Why have two Yarboroughs for in- 
stance 7 And much was forgiven to 
11 the Irish Mafia", or even to the 
“Honoured Society" itself, that 
was not forgiven to what were 
thought to be (he necessarily 
devious ways of Texas politics, and 
people talked and wrote as if 11 wheel- 
ing and dealing " was unknown out- 
side Texas. But, and here our authors 
are very penetrating, the toleration 
given to the Texas way of "cutting 
your ethical corners fine' 1 in a 
Senator was not given to a President. 
* * * 

It was not only that reports of the 
less than polished manners of the 
new President circulated so fast 
and so far. The President could not 
handle big groups as well as he 
handled small (nor could be select 
the people to whom he had now to 
apply the famous " treatment ”). In 
the first months after his accidental 
access to power. President Johnson 
be hayed like An unreformed Prince 
Hal. There wns too much " expo- 
sure " of a bad kind. “ There must 
be greater, and not less, exposure of 
Johnson to the public but in carefully 
planned and more attractive ways 
than the beer-sipping, fast-driving 
image of the ‘ Easter weekend * ". So 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Novak describe 
the new policy. Up to a point the 
new policy worked and Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Novak show how and to 
wbat degree it succeeded. But there 
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In The Natural History of Society Series. 
There has always been an undercover 
market in pornography, but in recent years 
this has mushroomed remarkably on both 
sides of the* Atlantic, while its content has 
undergone some interesting developments. 

Undergrowth^ 

of In this second book of our new series, 
V Gillian Freeman gives both, a serious and 

LIlGralUrG n . n entertaining account of the whole 
, literature as, an aspect of hurqan natural 
Oil flan freeman history, ■ A long Introduction r by Dr. 
A cf S 


Davii 


Stafford-Clark surveys the 

. . . «nj . psy 

questions raised 


most 


important . psychological' ’and moral 
> raised by 

Illustrated 


this materia!. 

30 October 
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■' TilH A l n the Afobaka Dam , in -Surinam. 
« . A. ; (former Dutch Guiana) was closed. : nnd' 
IS ShDrti ‘he wHd. animals pf the tropical ftin 'forth. 

Weed, almost ’dertalp dxllnclion, Here is the 
and thA ex ^ t,n e account- of (he rescue*-- the- largest 
" emmal rescue operation* evW attcmpted--^ 

.• r. by tho intrepid jyoohg field 'officer who 


Scuffled it out for the International Society, 
' RlSAS ^ £>r { h e Protection’of Animats. Greatest am- 
•- ..i :. . Witl- story to appear Ohemibn Nodh: 

'Mahji iVnlshtH ROSWof mffratbnsMlp cplotir i > 
with Robert datum v ' '3Q> October, if 3b 


Uictnuu nf 8 wbrjk'exiatawhich 

fliauil jr yl documents rocket . flight Aitch detai l 

i «r presents •• 

U|-yu'. vM j . many fine photographs and lllnstiidons ;. 

•A.. fllirl .QriflPA • °£ I 5 ? 8 } ^AuciTfsnt events. /picfasdnaKog' 
l v WIII O|lllUtt^t0Dy Is tola 1 by; the matV who developed' 

Y r y'-: If ibflilirAi ' ^ 
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were and will be sonic relapses and 
they will be noted in an increasingly 
hostile Washington. Between the 
White House and the Capitol the gap 
is now more like the Grand Canyon 
than South Pass. 

But it must be said— and should 
be said— that few Presidents have suf- 
fered more malignant slander than 
has President Johnson ; few families 
have been victims of more snide com- 
ments than (he Johnson family. The 
campaign of 1964 as it whs run by 
the allies of Senator Goldwater in 
(he South, the Middle West and in the 
Birch country of California was 
odiously malignant. And some of 
the stories circulating, now, by word 
of mouth would have seemed too 
shocking to Suetonius or Procopius. 

That the President of the United 
States should be so distrusted, be so 
savagely criticized (especially in his 
own party) is a serious matter for (he 
world, for no American institution 
can replace the presidency in the 
public heart (this is more important 
than its power over the public 

mind). Thnt the President 

should resent his fail from 

popular grace is natural; that he 

should refuse to blame himself, and 
see himself as a victim of injustice, 
most of it inflicted on him by people 
who he thinks should know better 
and therefore do know better, is em- 
bittering. That the Kennedy myth is 
stii! so powerful is nearly intolerable. 
For as Theodore White, aptly quoted 
here, has written, President Johnson 
knows that it was the Kcnnedys who 
opened the White House to him, for 
he could never have made it on his 
own. (President Johnson might well 
retort that it was the strength that 
he brought to tho Democratic 


us mill me Tv.iamiiBiun mcr- oemg before his _ l,4a « 

'{ political bondicu.wric dis- eminence, something * 
that there was no market for Capitol. Manv nwnu l,, Roft « 
;e s of the living in a eily still lesser nmrtals-aS 


ticket in 1960 that put both 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy and 
Lyndon Buincs Johnson imo the 
White House.) But even in the 
first few months of his administra- 
tion, in his home town of Austin, the 
drug stores had ten pictures of statu- 
ettes or relics of (lie dead President for 
one of the living. And Mr. Rovcrc 
has told us that (lie Washington mer- 
chants of political 
covered 
the images 
obsessed, at the popular level, with 
the dead. Slot magnt nominis umbra. 
* • * 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Novak arc not 
Rhadamanthine judges weighing 
good and ill in divine balances. They 
have more sympathy and understand- 
ing than have many more officially 
profound analysts of the American 
political structure and of its head. It 
may be that the American constitu- 
tion is obsolete, that it makes the task 
of government impossible in tile 
modern world, that it has tho dis- 
advantages of monarchy without its 
permanence. But we have to live at 
a time in which Ihe working of the 
American system is of importance to 
the whole world and the presumably 
almost perfect running or ours mat- 
ters less nnd less. However we may 
regret and resent (his, we should not 
take refuge in our effortless superior- 
ity but try to study the rulers of our 
world as Polybius did. For if we are 
to be ihe Greeks to the American 
Romans, we bad better imitate Poly- 
bius than the sophists and rhetors who 
found a market in Rome, but did not 
change the mind of Caesar. 

And our Caesar (for we are an 
equivalent of the *' allies of the 
Roman people ”J, has been trained in 


S«“ TS&f-tt- 

sfBatttsS- 

Airs. Wilson's Diary. P Bun? 1116 
in Texas politics— -and iSL?** 
the air of DuniiuL 1 ; 
corridors of now e | an ?. 10 to 
Amci'iciin Cawnt moved m£i £ 
being before his 
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fiction 

OUTLAW 

...... .V LEWIS : Every Man's Bro- 

P Heinenumn. 25s. 


tor and 
Roosevelt, 


Politicians — 4 

VERWOERD 

Alexander Hepple : Verwoerd. 253pp. Penguin. 6s. 


To politically liberal South Africans 
Dr. Verwoerd was always something 
of an enigma. On the one hand 
there was his fanatical, granite-wall 
adherence to apartheid principles 
applied, • so often, with inhuman 
thoroughness ; on the other, his per- 
sonal unage, the genial teddy-bear 
demeanour and a persuasive polite- 
ness by which overseas visitors, on 
their private visits to the premier's 
residence, Groote Schuur, would be 
completely captivated. 

Alexander Hepple’s biography cer- 
tainly helps to explain the contradic- 
tion; ’ Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd, 
born in Holland -and brought to the 
Cape as an infant, grew up in the 
Afrikaner tradition and became com- 
pletely identified with it. But one 
thing was missing, the bitterness of 
Ihe traditional Afrikaner politician 
who felt himself personally involved 
in the tales, so often repeated, of 
Voortrekker hardsliips, Boer War 
concentration-camp horrors and other 
instances of British injustice. 

The second clue to the personality 
of Verwoerd lies in « bis academic 


choose a government in a far-distant 
Bantustan). 

Dr. Verwoevd's apprenticeship in 
party politics was as editor of Die 
Transvaler in the turbulent 1940s. 
These were crucial years for Afri- 
kaner nationalism. Those Afrikaners 
who did not join up shared a strongly 
emotional anti-war bias, but they 
were divided into a number of fac- 
tions, of which the militant pro-Nazi 
Ossewa Bramlwag (“ Ox-Wagon 
Sen-try”) was perhaps- the most ex- 
treme. Verwoerd ’s contribution to 
the cause of unity was “ to bring the 
vdlk back to the basic objective of 
the Christian-National republic, 
which by his incessant propaganda 
bad become the common goal of most 
Afrikaners The record of interlink- 
ing Afrikaner organizations set up at 
this time is complex, yet Mr. Hepple 
provides a dear, detailed picture of 
the network, showing how the gather- 
ing forces of nationalism swept the 
present Government party to power, 
in 1948, with editor Verwoerd as a 
king-pin in the party organization. 
Dr. Malan, Smuts's successor, 


asking: 

Upon what meat doth this oa r Cjs 

That he Is grown so great? ^ 

And most answers are unfiUrn. 
Lor if President l" ns ^£ 
patron, Franklin Delia 
was much haled u 
was much loved. pJSdJ 
Johnson is hated but not loved S 
Sorensen has told us, very receuh 
that we should look at the probka 
devote less time to recrimination^ 
imputing ill-fmth, to convkiia 
America's rulers— or ruler— of 
crimes nnd misdemeanours. ]\\ 
advice easier given than taken ud 
many eminent Americans, an inerta 
ing number of them, refuse andifl 
refuse to take it. In a disastro* 
sense, “ the medium is the message*, 
und dislike of the medium prevents 
any judicious assessment of the mes- 
sage. Tom comprendte e'en toti 
pnrdonner is a message of dubious 
wisdom, but tout coin prendre an 
essential beginning. For a beginning 
of understanding and even for t 
beginning of justice to a much har- 
assed and, possibly, basically be- 
wildered man,, this nook is required 
rending and is likely to be of per- 
manent as well as of highly topical, 
usefulness. 
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I Gathering Moss 

A memoir of Oncn Tweedy 

I Foreword by 

CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 

I Mrs. Cecil Wobdham-Smith 
•Owen Tweedy was a renum» 
niHn Iils Immense knovyledgf w 

I understanding of both Arab* w 
Jews resulted from * 

Allcnby'a staff, aa Press 
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Moving 

SVe'lhe . serious and related 
„f crime and mdaviduaal res- 
Sibility. external reality and pn- 
£ hallucination, but the story uf 

SI Oncn. who has served live 

vjrs' imprisonment for crimes oT 
pkee be cannot remember having 
fommilted- does no more Ilian glance 
ilk problems u raises. In spite of 
I pccssionallv portentous lone and 
ilt liberal sprinklings of psycho- 
kgkal and medical terminology, the 
to* is no more than a fairly good 
Kftptnse novel with an unusual -set- 

jfl 

When Bron is released from gaol 
It joins his elder brother, Evan, on 
m \\ farm in a bleak part of 
youth Wales where murder for profit 
it almost a local industry. Evan has 
iioung wife who is ravished by Bron 
jo one of bis fits of absent-minded 
tiolence, ihough she minds much less 
iluii her husband who has imfortu- 
mlely witnessed Ihe climax of the 
tvtul. Evan disappears, and Bron is 
suspected of his murder. A series 
<<( coincidences and some ftdse 
wimony build up a formidable 
uk against Bron. Although 
fe body of his alleged vict im has 
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training; He was an intellectual In . made Verwoerd a Senator. Two years 
a sense that do previous South, Afri- Verwoerd was appointed Min- 
caft premier had been. . Fop six year; isier of Native Affairs; n portfolio he 
he had studied psychology and pbllo- retained until his election as Prime 


«ophy at Stellenbosch University, 
then spent further time at three iOef- 
mait universities before returning to 
SteUfcnbdscb as Professor of Applied 
psychology. Only In l937— -when he 
w&s thirty^ji^-dld -he quit Ifae aca- 
dftrrilc a reha ;for ; ;the political doe, 
taking up an . appointment a? flrjil 
editor; of. the right-wing newspaper 
Dil( Transvaler. 



remained, a ; suggestion of the tectiir* 
, mg: pVofes5or» And he .developed ‘a 


retained 

Minister In 1 958/ •••.' When he re- 
turned • triumphant frofrt . the 
London Commo'nweal-th Confer- 
.each,: of 1961 the Afrikaner 
ideal of r republic outside the Com 1, 
mohweaith had been realized;, There- 
after politics became more than ever 
a matter of racial policy, VerWoerd's 
nanie was increasingly identified with . 
apartheid (of whicb he was architect- \ 
io-ch lef) .and ' bts - attitude towards 

.. dnd ; 
botet^d’ 
other 

ippinions, he . always ' made It clear 
. that tie 1 'did not include opinions 


I Palestine Government, as 
Information Officer MWdk® 8 ® 1 ? 
ob correspondent for Tht 
I Daily Telegraph . 

I His letters and dufasi pve°™“l 
comment made at r, jrffi. 

I and peiBonalltics Involved 
Dost politics during tbe long P®**! 
from 1918 to 1948. ™ 

I GRAHAM and ALEXANDER 

I The Secular Abjf^i 

Explores every 


I sltuntlon and recooeUes ancter 

I with sdontlfic knowledge.^; 
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not been found he is -aerrr Back in- 
ltd:. noi -pr)soh this time but a 
ttjfiwul lunatic asylum where, it 
Ktms, be must spend the rest of his 
li/e. The end is predictable, vaguely 
end unwarrantably optimistic for 
Broos future. 

Some of the writing is good, par- 
ikularly the impressions from inside 
Broil tick mind when the reader is 
town uneasily into a strange, dis- 
wdani yet not unreal world, but 
to dialogue, surprisingly from such 
• practised professional author, is 
**9 elf target. Here is the voice 
da Welshman, a convict and a hard 
use. talking about a prison doctor; 
‘Not* bad sort of chap, I thought”, 
"Mow human than one 
My finds them." 

•uyl What— what? 


CASEBOOK 

^Denzbr : Episode. 313np. 
.^ncz. 21s. 

h a perilously intractable 
J"M ,°r. . fiction; By its very 
. J it is itself, in a sense, a liclion- 
inii^L 1 Swilpulotion and a rc- 
a J„„, exlerna i reality, gone out 
coQiroi Any exact description 

d vJS ? K su ^i cct ' ve utltl foii 

tfflj.ni, an <i Ihn-l is just 
S^. ls -. 11 ls * ono suspects, 
,0^^ case-study, Arnie 
VorliJ?- l n ' nct ecn-year-old New 

C S boy who J° ina "«■ 

idf. C * W ‘ C L J .pneumonia and then 
K'irwr!n? hl2 . ophrenic " episode ”. 
5 bjuiul Army 

hjm violent, 
at 2?£. of Alness and treat- 
^deiniHi ,^ rea , n11 °cd fantasies, 

ilimeJfS u ^ nuto from 
.wneot his break 


C)n October 15 Mr. Wodehouse was 
eighty-six. and his writing is still 
astonishingly youthful. Apart Troin 
Ferris, the butler, who dales 

from 1927 and 7 he Small 

Havht'lor. the characters in the new 
novel are fresh ones, and although 
they are all cut to familiar Wodc- 
house patterns (the American mil- 
lionaire collector, the ugly- faced 
hem who was forced into a family 
business bill ran ofT-to sea and is about 
to make it as a professional writer, 
the pocket-sized heroine educated at 
Cheltenham who works in the Lon- 
don office of Newsweek, the two con- 
temptible interior decorators, and so 
forth), they mostly come across with 
a vitality of their own. Indeed for 
much of its length the book compares 
well with others of the author's more 
recent works, and it is notably free 
front strain. Only towards the end 
it weakens, because for once his mar- 
vellous sense of construction has let 
him down. The three major issues— 
two romantic and one financial — 
having been effectively settled two- 
thirds of Ihe way through the story, 
there is really nothing to occupy the 
last seventy pages or so but the ques- 
uon of whemer me ncrofhe’s brother 
Algy is going to get his £500 or not, 
and if so from whom. Algy, who is 
invisibly supported anyway, is un- 
fortunately the least interesting of the 
characters. 

One odd incidental is a Sussex pub 
which brews its own beer: an anach- 
ronism surely in an age where even 
breweries so seldom brew anything 
remotely independent. Another is the 
fact that Bill Hardy, the hero, gets 
much the same for selling his book 
to ail American magazine us Mr. 


Wuilchuuse first got from the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1914. 

Professor Voorhecs's book is num- 
ber forty- four in Twuyne's English 
Authors Series, and it is significant us 
being the first account of Wodehouse 
that makes no effort to be funny. This 
is no doubt because an American 
critic has a better chance than we do 
of viewing hint delaehedly, and 
although some of the judgments ring 
oddly— such ns thnt the Jeeves- Bertie 
novels are the best, and that Bertie 
himself figures as “ a great cater and 
drinker "—the example is encourag- 
ing. the chronology and bibliography 
useful, and Ihe scope comprehensive 
apart front the usual neglect of Wode- 
hotise's scripts and lyrics. 

There is a sometimes mildly comic 
uncertainty about British spoiling 
terms, and, more surprisingly, about 
the names of authors such as Denis 
Maekail and Mr. Priestley, and even 
about those of Chibnall the butler 
and Oofy Prosser. Justifiably, per- 
haps, the authoT writes about British 
private education rather as if he were 
discussing the habits of the Trobriand 
Islanders, He is full of indignation, 
however, when be comes to Psnihh 
Journalist, in which the novelist wrote 
about New York with something of 
the innocence and lack of realism he 
has long devoted to English themes; 
“ one can scarcely understand ”, says 
the Professor severely, “how it has 
been reprinted again and again in 
England, most recently in 1950 ”, It 
is some years since Wodehouse last 
wrote a novel with an American 
setting, though he has lived in the 
United States for the past twenty. He 
has surely been wise. 


LITERARY LOVERS 

Alexis Lykiard : A Sleeping Partner . 187pp. Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 
21s. 


In his last novel. Zones. Alexis Lyk- 
iard explored the literary and artistic 
half-world of the bed-sitter hippie 
and pot-smoker, both at home and 
abroad, and particularly in Spain. A 
Sleeping Partner's scope Is limited to 
Britain, and has a smaller cast. It 
has an altogether less ambitious sub- 
ject, Rnd reveals a dungenuts pen- 
chant fur the merely melodramatic. 
The novel is cast in the form of a long 
letter from Conrad Robb to Merlys, 
n wayward adolescent, sexually know- 
ing and promiscuous, who had been 
his mistress before slipping back into 


the fringes of Lhc underworld. It is an 
elegy for a relationship, and an ad- 
mission of the hero's failure to under- 
stand Merlys. From his point of view 
the relationship had seemed largely 
sexual. Too late he realizes that she 
is the daughter of Jason Carr, a poet 
whom he admires as greatly as she 
does (a single abysmal quotation is 
given from his work). But his dis- 
covery of her secret comes too late 
to suve Merlys front wholly breaking 
up. Sexual intercourse, it would seem, 
is more limiting and damaging than a 
joint literary obsession. 


LAID OUT 


Brian Gi.anvu.le : The Artist Type . 192pp. Cape. 21s. 
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Copulation thrives in The Artist 
Type. In bed, on top of the bed, on 
the drawing-room floor— anywhere 
and pretty well non-stop Geoff is at 
it. When off-duty he is an adman, 
with a play in a drawer that somehow 
cannot get finished, and a small-time 
acting past. He has three main 
women: one who hurts his 

pride, if that Is quite the word, 
by making him feel like a 
stallion at stud, one who Is rapturous 
but cools off— that is Rosemary, she 
is for forgetfulness — and an indomit- 
ably eager little thing , called Jane 
whose heart grows fonder wtth in- 
constancy and whom in the . end 
Geoff marries (a white wedding, ot 
course, with all the trimmings). 

All three of them are fortunately 
well off, so Geoff manages to. rub 
along, and indeed by the end (improb- 
ably one feels) manages to contrive 

tome financial success for himself by 
collaborating in a strip cartoon 
featuring a camel. • 

Mr. Glanville insinuates bimseff 
ncrttly into the skin of this slick, 
smart-alecky good-looker, and the 
unedifying tele of his letdowns and 
boozeups, his soft options and 
is . narrated in a nicely calculated 
casual manner thnt displays the 
WHler's brisk professional compet- 
ence. Geoff and the- awful world. h® 


nose so that you get the full whiff 
of them, and the writing often has a 
nicely caustic bile. 

INDIGESTION 

Ved Mehta : Delinquent Chacha. 

126pp. ' Coffins. 18s. 

The Raj is still with us in the person 
of Delinquent Chacha, who gives his 
name to Ved Mehta's latest book. 
Chacha Is a professional relative, en- 
tirely dependent on the good will of 
his kinspeople to support his improvi- 
dence and his twelve children, but he 
nevertheless mnhages to maintain a 
precarious balance between pride and 
dependence, snobbery and ignorance. 
Moreover, Chacha is a great believer 
in things English, and especially, in 
the Oxford-man. His unfulfilled 
aspirations culminate in a disastrous 
trip to England. In London he sleeps 
jn the broom-cupboard of the All- 
India Taj Mahal Curry, Chutney, and 
Soup Restaurant, whose doorman he 
becomes, runs up a huge bill on 
account With an outfitter, and gives an 
address at Oxford under the guise of 
a self-bestowed C.M.G. Unfortun- 
ately. the book’s success is curiously 
Circumscribed. Chacha li. abusing 
.nftohiriD. but as a whole the novel 


Michael Joseph 

New Books for November 


GENERAL 


GR0UGH0 MARX 

The Groucho Letters 


(3(h) 


Letters to and f roin Groucho Marx including ripostes excliangcd 
with Fred Allen, James Thurber and S. J. Perelman among 
many others. 


REGINALD POUND 

Harley Street (36s) 


Illustrated 


KENNETH PEARSON and 
PATRICIA CONNOR 

The Dorak Affair (30s) 


Illustrated 


JANE GRIGSON 

Charcuterie and French Pork 
Cookery {50s) 

Illustrated 

TOM TULLETT 

No Answer from Foxtrot 
Eleven (30s) 

The inside story of the Braybrook Street murders of three 
policemen on August 12, 1966. 

The Illustrated London News 
Year Book 1967 (30s) 

THEODORE BULL (Editor) 

Rhodesian Perspective (30s) 

PETER HEADLEY and 
CYRIL AYNSLEY (Editors) 

The D-Notice Affair (30s) 


PELHAM BOOKS r‘ t , 

IVOR HERBERT 

The Queen Mother's Horses (30s) i 

The story of H.M. The Queen Mother's long interest in horses. ; 
By the author of AM: The Story , of a Champion. Illustrated. 

JOHN F. GORDON 

The Staffordshire Biill ffprrier 
Owner’s Encyclopaedia (3?s) 

Illustrated 

W. H. LAWRIE 

A Reference Book of English 
Trout Flies (S4s) 

Illustrated 

TATSU0 SUZUKI 

Karate-Do (84a). 

Oyer 900 illustrations 
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CECIL 

ROBERTS 


Economics 

ESSAYS IN EXPANSIONISM 


Sm Roy Harrod : Towards a new Economic Policy . 70pp. Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 


The Growing 
Boy 


'Memoirs that will be the 
delight of future ages* 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


The writer of world-wide 
reputation looks back to his 
boyhood in Nottingham in 
the closing years of the last 
century. This is the first of 
four planned volumes of his 
autobiography: but it stands 
alone as a wonderfully frank 
and tender book and a brilliant 
re-creation of its period. 
Illustrated 42s 



BRUCE 

UCKHART 


ace of spies 


The amazing story of Sidney 
Reiffy, the most feared spy in 
history, told by the man 
whose father tried with 
Reilly to overthrow the 
Russian Revolution. 

Illustrated 30s 



CREY 


The First Fifty 
Years 


SOVIET 

RUSSIA 


1917-67 


,s 1 .i-fi .• _ 

•V 
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,-The author pf Catherine the 
Greats Peter the Great and 
Ivanfhe TewA/esurveys the 
.progress of the R ussiaiiv. v 
R evolution, and traces the ■ 

complex fehiftp ifl$6vlet 
power and purpose. An i : • 
authoritative bookf-with a: 
new assessment of Stalin's 
achievement. , 

Wustrated \ 55s 


Among the British economists of this 
century there have been a few 
giants: Marshall of course, Pigou 
certainly, Keynes preeminently, and 
others, like Juan Robinson. For some 
reason, among the rest. Sir Roy Har- 
r«xl, though without doubt the most 
distinguished economist writing at 
Oxford since Edgeworth, has never 
seemed tu he as famous as the other 
lour. He has written much, done 11 
great deal, but his reputation has 
never quite matched his achieve- 
ment. This is desperaLcly unfair, 
because his work has been of u kind 
that entitles him to a major status 
as an originator of ideas and 
an acute analyst of the economic 
scene. Never, for him, the convcn- 
liomrl wisdom — which is why, per- 
haps, more conventional minds have 
been listened to when they were 
patently moaning rubbish over the 
ether, ns the iceberg loomed up 
ahead of them. 

Like Professor Joan Robinson's 
Economics— on Awkward Corner, Sir 
Roy's new book begins with a general 
view of the nature of economics. He 
Ascribes far more importance to 
Alfred Marshall’s definition of the 
■subject than (hat which has beeu 
fashionable in some circles since Rob- 
bins published his Essay on the 
Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science nearly forty years ago, 
Keynes argued in his memoir of Mar- 
shall that (he complexify x>f economic 
affairs requires a very special kind 
of trained intelligence.. As Sir Roy 
himself says, “ It may be that the 
good economist distinguishes himself 
from the less good economist more 
by h-is choice of relevant assumptions 
than his chain of reasoning from 
•he assumptions ”, 

It may well be that the brevity of 
the economics training in the P.P.E. 
degree at Oxford has led a number 
of people who call themselves econo- 
mists, particularly those writing In 
the business sections of the heavier 
newspapers, to believe that econo- 
mics is a science capable of giving 
results with more precision than 
it in fact can. Certainly, had 
they thoroughly understood what 
Sir Roy had to tell them their 
views might not be so cock- 
sure: Sir Roy, characteristically. 

Is far more' tentative, and far more 
eloquent for 'that reason. His argu- 
ment is that, as demand expands, 
prices tend to fall rather than, to rise, 
except in the unusual case of excess 
tlemapd ; npd th? converse of ibis is 
that when' demand falls prices rise, 
mainly because decreasing costs are 
more prevalent in the short period 
than increasing . costs. (This, of 
course, is what has happened since 
Sir Roy delivered the lectures, in 
the case of elec tricity.) 

He also argues that the higher the 
]evel of demand, the more rapid tech- 
nical progress is likely to-be, and he 
assigns this technical progress chiefly 
to the availability of trained skills. He ’ 
Writes: 

If one was under the necessity of singling 
out one. particular blerheqt contributing: 
to technical progress,. 1 would much 
.rather , choose the. number of {raided 
engineer 1 . ■ I' believe that the frequent .' 
sipg[ipg out of capital for -separate 
treatment as a ’ factor of increase 
Is a hangover from classroom conven- 


ience In expounding. «»y, the Pareto 
optimum in sialic theory, 

It follows, therefore, that the short- 
term economic strategy which has 
prevailed over (he past three years and 
more, and especially over the past 
year, is mistaken. Sir Roy argues that 
the continuous dampening down of 
demand has diminished the tendency 
to introduce cost-reducing innova- 
tions, and in particular he is doubly 
suspicious of the tendency to base 
most of the programmes for improv- 
ing our economic performance upon 
an increase in the capital stuck. He 
takes the view that the quality' rather 
than the quantity of investment is 
much more relevant, and (hat the con- 
tinuous tendency to deflation which 
modern economic policy has imposed 
upon the country causes a wage and 
price Inflation and misdirection of 
investment. 

Much of this coincides (roughly) 
with the views held by those who 
advised Mr. Maudting and who 
thought they were going to 
advise the Labour Government 
in its early days of office; 
but, as Sir Roy points out, 
the real reason for the abandonment 
of any policy of strength through 
expansion is the problem of the bal- 
ance of payments, on which the con- 
sensus was less strong. He attributes 
the greater part of the British prob- 
lem not to the failure of exports, 
which he points out have increased 
from 10 per cent of the national 
income in 1938 to nearly 17 per cent 
in 1965, but to Ihe fact that imports 
have remained a constant percentage 
of nearly 18 per cent, and this con- 
sistency of the imports percentage of 
the national income has masked a 
dramatic switch from food (which 
previously formed nearly half the 
total of imports but now accounts for 
less ihnn one-third) to manufactures 
{which have risen from a quarter. to 
two-fifths of ihe total). Sir Roy has 
always been an advocate of import 
controls, which he would have relaxed 
gradually after 1955 when conver- 
tibility was restored de facto, until 
the economy was sufficiently strong 
to stand free trade. 

It will be recalled that Professor 
Robinson attributed many, if not all, 
of our troubles to a similar analysis, 
but she Included in her analysis the 
great rise in British Government ex- 
penditure fa rise which, of course, 
occurred because the British now 
have to pay for the foreign policy 
that was formerly sustained by the 
Indian Army), and she also attributes 
great importance to capital move- 
ments, both short and long term. Sir 
Roy takes the view that the United 
Kingdom has consistently exag- 
gerated -the significance of its deficits 
in the balance of payments, because 
i{ has been over-alarmed about run- 
ning out of credit. He says: 

My mala theme now is that the “powers 
L™L| < i re ‘?° "‘BBArtly in their 
?S,™ ok v ,n rel , a ? on . to *0 de&ira- 
P* * flttick adjustment, when 
'TO® ‘te&its here shown, 
which have given rise to so much inter' 
rational, discussion and pressure ■ upon . 
this country, 1 . do not- seem very formid- 
abte.. An average, deficit of 3. per cent, 
punning. for 5- yam. is- something that 
clearly ealfe for adjustment .sooner or 
later. We have promised to get our 
balance straiBht irt.1967 and will doubts 
less do so. Yet tfje hurry seems rather 


out of proportion, especially if it causes 
11 a serious inconveniences a ml hardship 
for many individuals. 

This is an important point and one 
which has been far too little empha- 
sized: so has Sir Roy’s point that 
our deficits, together with those of 
the United Slates, form the basis of 
much international liquidity. He dis- 
cusses the international liquidity .sys- 
tem with insight and lucidity, and is 
suspicious of most of the plans for 
settling international financial prob- 
lems along the lines recently dis- 
cussed and partly adopted by tlie 
Group of Ten. 

He lakes a cautious view of the 
prospects of a fundamental revision 
of the international banking system 
on an expansionist basis, and it is in 
this context that he discusses British 
economic policy. Here he favours 
import controls and a substantial ex- 
pansion of demand, and in order to 
restrain price increases he favours 
an attempt to strengthen the incomes 
policy. He is more optimistic about 
an incomes policy than many econo- 
mists. He suggests that the incomes 
policy should be at the very centre 
of the picture. He does not believe, 
with the sceptics, that after the freeze 
period is over there will be helter- 
skelter increases in wages, everyone 
succeeding in regaining the ground 
lost during the freeze. He writes : 
After all the discussions and negotia- 
tions and explanations and deeper 
understanding of the needs of (he eco- 


nomy that have been part and parcel 
of the 


present experiment, I do not 
believe that things will ever be quite 
the same again. We may well be in 
the process of opening a new chapter 
of hfotory. 

If all this fails. Sir Roy favours 
devaluation, or at least an adjustable 
foreign exchange rale, as he more 
moderately puls it. 

He shares with some other econo- 
mists a deep suspicion that the pos- 
sibility of joining the Common Mar- 
ket will make things worse rather 
than better. Thus: 

There is the danger that unless a very 
radical reconstruction of the Treaty of 
Rome can be arranged in our favour, 
we might by joining the Common Mar- 
ket find that we had bound ourselves in 
perpetuity to adhering to the kinds of 
policies that have been hampering our 
development so much In recent years. 
Adherence to the Treaty of Rome would 
impose a heavy burden on our balance 
of payments. Although there is 
every prospect of getting our 
balance straight next year under 
Ihe influence of deflation, we 
have not yet the sure prospect qf 
keeping it straight In combination with 
a full growth policy, except by adopt- 
ing some new measure. There is little 
belief in the Common Market countries 
in our incomes policy, and uninn with 
Ihe Common Market, If free migration 
were allowed, might even cause it to 
break down, as it did in ihe case of 
Holland some years ago. Although cer- 
tain merchant bankers and business men 
here seem to see advantage in joining, 
I believe that economists, on Ihe whole, 
are sceptical of this and much doubt if 
the alleged advantages of large scale 


grpduclidn would offset the loss on our 


lalance of payments. 

. It ■will thus be seen that Sir Roy 
ft an expansionist, though of a subtle 
kind, and these lectures are of great 
importance for an understanding of 
the difficulties in which the country 
now finds itself. . 
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The Forgotten 
Land 

GORDON HUNT 

A' 11 at 11 r. 1 l story-tcllrr. Cordon Hunt 
Cells of bis years in Bumw. 'faxia- 
.uing. gripping, cxiinne-I wuli 
not put it down Sir 

Smyth, I \C. 


MUFFLED MAJESTY 


D«ii Jacobson 
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The Hat 

BETTY SINGLETON 

Story set in a primitive island woill 
in which religion, overbid thkVIy 
with supcrsiirioii, drives the inlutit- 
ants to violent ends. Tunvui brill i-, 
antly sustained to die end. ns»i 

To the Office 
and Back j 

MORE PEOPLE IN 
CARTOONS BY 
GRAHAM OF PUNCH 

Cartoons, by the best-known liiflM’ 
ist of our rimes, depicting fini* 
situations in daily life, which, bah 
Gr.diam's wit, might never have b*i 
seen as funny, 

An Alphabet of 
Ancient Greece 

Hook One : Early D.tys 


MARfjj 

CHUWi 

JlLl 

WYATt 


D on't «y rr. show » ! " 
During my ht-i ;i! ' 11 
teacher in the United Stales 

^ udel,,s ° 1 ' li, . cr:ll " r . tf 
,7. . cre aiive writing " intoning this 
•JL b if it were the beginning and 
Jftiiltal wMwn- However. u> 
fiin, Belie" the mcemns they 

«' 0 ni'her «pu:ml one. As 
.Sn and «.pirai_il wrileiw Ihey 
T7 ren tly found it dillieiilt to believe 
5 the novelist could now sutvess- 
fjv“shmv “anything il his novel did 
H aute Ik obeisances to sonic or 
Sofa set of nither familiar, over- 
•mw critical demands and formu- 
ittC For example. . . . . Consix- 
point of view. Unity ol 
-widen. The use of a determining 
Wdl intelligence, or group of inlel- 
jAces. The mediation of all action 
jgji one chitracier or another, 
scenic or dramatic rendering of 
tfctis. (“ Dramatize, dramatize, 
idiQliK "-Henry James.) Recur- 
lymbolism. Aesthetic autonomy, 
^.iwnialiiy. (” The artist, like the 
oi creation, remains within 
1 Wind or beyond or above his 
jundiwork, invisible, refined out of 
jniiiijce, indifferent, paring his Gn- 
psiils "-James Joyce.) What such 
i'iiiunds persistently move towards 
j a condition in which everything 
»;F,n any partial In r noygLahouid-- 
te a “organic ” as ‘ "possible in 
inaunct, coniplelc, .self-generating, 
'dkohtrfnt. It follows thnt what 
u ordinarily think of ns narra- 
froii. the voice of the story-teller, 
if /VM/w within the novel of an 
dMymoitt (newer ‘ whose (ask it is 
■j tell us what he knows, has come 
i b{ regarded as inherently un- 
irraitic and inartistic. It is pre- 
-i ti) the creation of such a presence 
ton-filers are to avoid; and that 
Mm arc to regard as a way of 
‘ujing" merely, and hence as a 
pi of failure, when they encounter 

I be quoted from Henry James 
w James Joyce, whom 1 believe 


to be the two artists mod responsible, 
il any individuals are. for the slate 
the novel is in today; for some of 
its current confusions, sterilities, and 
self-contradictions. By now one 
doesn't need to have studied their 
works to haveeome under their influ- 
ence. it lias .spread so widely, and 
through so many indirect channels. 
Their aims and ambitions as writers 
were obviously immensely dissimilar, 
f his makes it all the more remark- 
able that they should have moved 
steadily, in precept and practice, 
towards novels which in an essential 
respect have so much in common. 

The one innovation in technique 
which everyone associates with the 
name of James Joyce is. of course. 
“ the stream of consciousness " (a 
phrase he did not himself invent and 
.should not be held accountable for). 
“ I try to give the unspoken, unacted 
thought* of people in die way they 
occur ", said Joyce, in explaining the 
technique. Bui it has been pointed 
out before now that it is impossible 
to give in words the unspoken, un- 
acted thougjit.s of people in the way 
they occur, if oniy because so many 
of our “thoughts" are simply not 
verbal. What Joyce did, in effect, 
was to try to find a verbal equivalent 
for the processes of consciousness, a 
translation -of -them: h new conven- 
tion. in short, through which he could 
represent them. 

But the influence of the stream 
of consciousness is something much 
more important and pervasive than 
those .solemn paragraphs composed of 
fragmentary sentences which wo find 
in so many novels of Lhe 1930s, and 
in fewer thereafter. The stream of 
consciousness, by its nature, contri- 
buted greatly to the development in 
modern fiction whereby till actions, 
all facts, the world ilselF, are permit- 
ted to exist in a novel only so fur as 
they exist within the mind of a given 
protagonist, and never as an inde- 
pendent, artistically created reality 
beyond him. In Joyce’s own career 
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the develupmenl reached its fullest 
expression in Finucymi v Wake, which 
c.in be described as the novel of a 
determining central {/u-consciousness 
in which nothing takes place outside 
that unconsciousness, and which ends 
as it begins, in a kind of final, self- 
enclosed, sc If- refer ring circle. 

The nature of Henry James’s rela- . 
lion to this development can be sug- 
gested by quoting just one passage 
from his Preface to Hie Golden Howl. 

My instinct appears repeatedly to have 
been that to arrive at the Iticis retailed 
and the figures introduced by the given 
help of some other conscious and con- 
fessed agent is essentially to find the 
whole business— that is, as \ say. its effec- 
tive interest— enriched. A willing, in 
short, I now reflect, must always fin re 
seemed tu me heller — better fur the pro- 
ecw niut efietl of representation, my irre- 
pressible ideal— limn the mere muffled 
majesty uf irresponsible " authorship 
(My italics, 1 

Thus, asserting the desirability of the 
author always having his “ agent ” of 
consciousness within the novel, Jnmcs 
dismisses his direct narrative partici- 
pation in it as " muffled ” and “ irres- 
ponsible There is no reason for us 
10 dispute the account that James 
gives of one of the most fundamental 
tendencies of his entire oeuvre ; we 
can, by and large, take his word for 
what he was about. But even in his 
later phase James was not able to 
carry out his programme to the letter ; 
the commentator and narrator never 
entirely disappear from his work. 
Again, if we read Ulysses with an 
open mind, we can see that Joyce was 
far from being able to achieve the 
stale of pure, self-supporting, 
aesthetic stasis that his theories might 
seem to demand. 

My own belief is that the novel 
cannot survive without what- James 
calls ** authorship ". Puce James, the 
history of the novel from Jnne Austen 
to D. H. Lawrence, or from Pushkin 
to Pasternak, shows that “author- 
ship ”, the narrative presence, can be 
as dramatic, as self-justifying in 
aesthetic or moral terms, as capable 
of achieving the kind of imperson- 
ality which matters most, as any other 
of the necessary modes of fiction. 

By contrast, our compulsion to 
have all fact and action in the novel 
"mediated" through character has 
lumbered us with a set of conven- 
tions that seem to have utterly ex- 
hausted their utility and expressive- 
ness. So far from aiding the pro- 
cess and effect of representation, these 
conventions now seem to come clum- 
sily and obtrusively between our- 
selves mid what is represented ; they 
limit severely the nature of what it is 
possible to represent. From Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dulloway to 
Saul Bellow’s Herzog We have 
a large dumber of novels bv 
serious and gifted writers, which- 
testify to the intensity of the ciflbar? 
rassment that is felt at the mere 
prospect of " authorship ", Flash- 
backs which don’t " flasli ” at. all; but 
instead plod inexorably and implaus- 
ibly in and but of the action f fpr il 
is always the character in mid-stream 
who has to remember, and never the 
author who can straightforwardly 
narrate, what has happened in the 
past) ; a worked-up zaniness of tone 
that can be presented without the 
author having to do anything much 
to justify il; a heavy reliance on feats 
of ventriloquism of ’ one kind or 
another — these are just a few 
of the consequences of the narra- 
tive modes In which too many 
novels today are caught fast.. They 
are a high price to pay for an 
apparent' gain, in technical consist- 
ency. or- for obeying what appears to. 
be the logic of forimil deVelppmenL, . 

I am not suggesting that, having 
been misled by two; great novelists. 
Joyce and James, their .successors 
have persisted in error out of per- 
versity, or idleness, or Jack bl.edfp- 
petence ; and -that all (hey reed to 
do is to go back to the. way* of 
their great-grandfathers, and all wM) 
be well; It's true that, we shouldn’t 
underestimate. the influence Of mere, 
fashion: particularly at.a time when 
eminent critics; professors, edilbfA 
and writers display, an extraordinary; 
stark terror at the, thought of being 
left behind by the slightest sbifuin 
intellectual ancj literary vogue. But 
it is 'obviptis .th'at : -the. development 
that 1 have sketched ‘but: is evidence •: 
of changes in society, add sensibly , 
of 1 major order-;. ./ 

■ What appears to have.affijeled-.tHd • 


novel is, some kind of epistemological 
crisis. Who knows what 7 Who is 
entitled to know what ? How can 
it be known 7 How dues the act of 
cognition alfcct what is known 7 It 
is as if the novelist has been over- 
whelmed b\ questions of this kind. 
.<11111 has attempted 10 answer them by 
adopting a form of extreme subjec- 
tivism. The belief that it is possible 
to give a picture ol □ real, externally 
existing world has been abandoned ; 
and instead the novelist content^ him- 
self with reproducing all he can be 
certain of: the interior of a mind. 

The narrative presence — James’s 
“authorship" — has always been 

associated with a world external to 
the characters and yet knowable by 
them, open to their understanding, 
subject to their penetration. Indeed, 
one can sny that it was precisely the 
narrative presence, the voice of the 
story-teller, that had the task of creat- 
ing such a world for the characters 
to move in. Now, it seems, the task 
has been given up. The idea of a 
comprehensible world is simply too 
remote or unlikely to inspire a suffi- 
cient degree of artistic faith on the 
pari of our writers. They will cer- 
tainly not regain it as a result of 
exhortation or reproach. 

A view somewhat similar to this 
has been put forward in an essay by 
Mary McCarthy which deals with 
some of the issues l have raised here, 
though from a different point of 
approach. " The novel ”, she writes, 
"with its common sense, is of nil 
forms the least adapted to encompass 
the modern world whose leading 
characteristic is irreality. And that, 
so far as I can understand, is why 
the novel is dying. . . . We know 
that the real world exists, but wc 
cannot imagine It.” 

But perhaps we can get the whole 
problem into slightly better perspec- 
tive if wc remember two things. 
Firstly, the novel of totally mediated 
action has, in a sense, been with us ns 
long as we have had novels: I am 
not thinking only of first-person 
narratives, which are a somewhat 
special case, but also of the 
episiolalory fictions of the eight- 
eenth century like Clarissa Harlowe 
or Les Liaisons dangerettses. 
Secondly, and more importantly, 
whatever its function might be, the 
narrative presence within a novel is 
not ultimately more abjective, any the 
less individual to the writer, less his 
creation, than anything else In his 
book. (In fact, if we look again at 
the quotation from James we cun see 
that one of ihe reasons why he rejects 
" authorship ” Is that it seems to him 
too personal, loo private, insuffi- 
ciently available Lo others, to. be 
effective aVtistically.) 1 It may seefo' 
cold comfort to say that if we lire 
condemned to solipsism so, in the 
end,, was Tolstoy or Flaubert or 
Mann or Lawrence J; . blit this is no 
more than the literal- truth. The only 
snnetion or justification they' had for 
the worlds they created for- th'rir 
characters to move iivwas their own 
individual visions !Oj : reality; end 
those worlds exist for us' today only, 
so fur as the writers were able to make' 
them imaginatively persuasive in- 
their books. ■ >' 

The argument cuts both ways. Tr-' 
respective of Whether or not he ilSei 
intermediaries through which to tell 1 - 
his story, the novelist cannot finally 
shift from himself the burden of pre- 
tending to know more than his own 
mind, if h? «s to continue writing 
novels of any kind Whatsoever. 

For quite apart from the problems 
writers may have, we simply cannot 
expect the-. readers wh^e . tqstes and 
judgments matter itiost ftj go bn read- , 
ing novels out of a piety .to the idea. 6f 
the. form, out of .a general recollec- 
tion that that, is where creativity Is- 
opposed to dwell. If we cqpnpt 
imagine .the renl, wo (‘Id, We ca^upt 
imagine gurselvcs’ either, we .finally', 
cease, ia hqve' selves into which 
we. .can- retreat, or even Ip be selves. 
Instead, one can iperhaps say Hint, 
we -become personalities merely;, 
antlof these we have a plqlhpra,, inside . 
artd outside ourbopK*; Where as when . 
we go back .and . read writers like • 
I.awrebcd; and Marin,, who spokp 
openly,: with jn their .work, telling 
us what they had' imagined of .- 
a world ipiUch like our,v?Wn, we.recbg-, 

: nfeMpe, author V voice to be as mean-' 

; ingfuL an assertioir of selfhood',' pf 
he.in'g ip tbd world,' ai» h is possible fo 
''make!: • !-• 1 ■ * -i. ' 
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During its progress, which cannot he 
called anything but uiajeMic, the col- 
lected correspondence of John Con* 
stable bus established its editor 
among lihose most eminent in that 
role, such as Birkbcck Hill with Bo*- 
well, and Wilkins with Sir Thomas 
Browne, Lucid »n<| judicious notes 
and a needed commentary make a 
'■ingle volume entirely readable on ils 
own; yet as one succeeds another 
Constable, together with his world, 
becomes ever the mure alive, 

Volumes IV and V differ a fit lie 
in plan from their predecessors. 
Those were each devoted to a parti- 
cular circle in Constables life— to 
his family, to his wife and to his 
friend and biographer C. R. Leslie. 
The two volume!; considered lie re are 
each divided into four parts, and in 
each the last part is ihe most 
Important. Volume IV deals first 
with patrons. There was, early, 
hi* immensely rich maternal 

uncle D. P. Watts. He led tired 
Constable, not always wrong- 

headedly, on art and life. Like 
almost every contemporary, he 
considered Constable's painting* 
to be carelessly unfinished ; yet 
he admired his nephews work. 
Other patrons of importance 

were members of the Toilcmnclie 
family; much of the work which they 
commissioned from him was the 
painting and copying of portraits, al- 
though they also bought .some land- 
scapes. 

Notable among patrons was John 
Allnult, the first stranger to pay in 
full for a landscape. Some years later 
Affnult was told by Constable that 
this had made him a painter, for 4he 
celling of a picture lo n stranger con- 
firmed him in the vocation which his 
Intimates had (hough ( would prove 
unsuccessful. Mr. Benynn-De Beau- 
voir commissioned him to paint his 
country place. Englcfleld House, near 
Reading. At the patron’s request, 


deer were subtil tiled for plebeian 
cows; bill he was never satisfied. 
Grudgingly he paid the agreed price, 
and gave the picture to a relative. Not 
until this century, after wandering 
through the family, did the painting 
arris e in the end at Englcfleld. 

A section is concerned with deal- 
ers. Historically most important arc 
the French, who arranged for Con- 
stable's pictures lo be shown in Paris 
and Lille. At once he was more justly 
esteemed in Frailcc than ever during 
his lifetime in England. At home it 
was always being said that his work 
was unfinished : always we seem to 
be hearing Thornton's comment on 
Blake's woodcuts, that they displayed 
less of art than of genius. The French 
knew better, fn Paris his pictures 
were at first hung high, to display 
their general effect; soon they were 
understood and were lowered so' 
that the brilliance of execution could 
be seen. Delacroix, having looked at 
Constable’s work, repainted his 
” Massacre of Scia ", Though pedan- 
try may dispute it. modem French 
painting was born when Constable 
was exhibited in Paris. 


The third part of Volume IV deals 
with contemporary painters, and all 
Constable’s vexations before lie be- 
came at last a full R.A. The final and 
most important section contains his 
correspondence with David Luca* the 
mezzotint er. Kurely can there have 
been so marvellous a collaboration 
in art. Lucas's mezzotints arc far 
more than skilful reproductions. 
Constable, during the engraving, 
would alter his compositions and dic- 
tate lo Lucas with i ouclicd-up > proofs. 
The results are not imitation. 1 ! of 
paintings but fresh, new works. 
Lucas's mezzotints are authentic 
Constables. The publication of them, 
Constable’s own project, was finan- 
cially unsuccessful and, together with 
his exacting standards, caused him 
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Immense worries. Their correspond- 
ence illuminates Constable's a rustic 
spirit and his .scrupulous regard for 
art. We can almost understand how 
he built up his paintings and we can 
perceive his miraculous visual mem- 
ory of the outward world. On occa- 
sions a quick temper is revealed, 
followed by generous remorse. Lucas 
understood him and took ihe re- 
bukes with placid dignity. 

In Volume V there is correspon- 
dence with amateur artists, literary 
characters and other friends. More 
substantial is llte final section of Ihe 
correspondence with his children and 
with their tutor, Charles Boner, who 
entirely devoted himself lo Con- 
stable. In the letters from friend* 
we find Constable reflected in the 
adoration- and sometimes exaspera- 
tion — of acquaintances. In hi* own 
letters are many revealing Hashes; 


F have got my picture into a very beauti- 
ful slate. I have kept my brightness 
without my spol linens. and I have pre- 
served God Almighty's daylight. . . . 
Turner has outdone himself- lie seems 
lo paint with timed steam. 


In the family. Constable appears 
as a devoted father who evidently 
spoiled his offspring. He disliked 
sending any of his children away lo 
school. When one of them hopelessly 
damaged a painted canvas, he said: 

“ Oh f niy dear pet I See what you 
have done f Dear, dear ! What 
shall we do to mend it ? I can’t 
think — can you 7 " He tells in a 
letter how little Alfred, trying to 
make a boat, cut his finger twice: 

" then he cried— and wiping his eyes 
with hfc pinafore said. ' Now I see 
that I am too young to nutkt u boot ’ ", 

Writing lo a daughter, he intro- 
duces solemn words, marked wilh 
asterisks to indicate that they should 
be looked up in a dictionary— " they 
will be useful and nut fine words ". 
Sometimes the artist we know speaks 
— " What a fine season, the birds are' 
singing, the rooks busy, the meadows 
green, and the water and skies 
blue.’’ 

Mr. Beckett says in one place " the 
present compilation is intended for 
the use of students rather than for 
general reading". The implication 
is too modest. With his arrangement, 
with his rich and scholarly annota- 
tions, he is building up in extra- 
ordinary completeness a vivid 
picture of Constable anti the world 
he lived in. 


The animal art of Eurasia's nomadic 
conun unities is exercising an increas- 
ing fascination over British readers. 
I he most obvious reason, as those 
wilt' have had the good foil une to ad- 
mire examples of Ihe ait in the gold 
room in the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad will readily agree, is ils 
extraordinary vitality ami beauiy. In 
Ihe volume under review ihe author 
sets out lo provide a succinct account 
of iJiose nomadic communities which, 
either when living side hy side in diff- 
erent sections of ihe Eurasian sleppe 
or succeeding each olher in move- 
ments across ii, made their own con- 
tribution lo the animal style which 
their forebears had fully mastered in- 
wards the end of ihe first half of the 
first millennium H.t. The style con- 
tinued lo exist right down lo ihe 
earlier centuries of Ihe present era. 
Many nomads were involved in 
fashioning it, and i( is largely because 
of their inventive genius, manual skill 
and curious, vivid imagination (hat 
these primitive, baibarous and illit- 
erate people continue to interest and 
appeal lo our imagination. 

The author opens his account wilh 
a reference to the birth in 1715 of a 
son loTsar Peter the Oreat of Russia. 
As the event called for nationwide 
celebrations gifts poured into the 
palace from all parts of the count -y. 
They included one sent from eastern 
Russia by Nikita Demidov, a serf’s 
son. who made an immense fortune 
for himself there as an industrialist. 
It consisted of some gold plaques 
adorned with animal designs the like 
of which had never before been seen. 
They created an interest in Siberian 
art which, though varying jn intensity, 
never wholly died out. for lime and 
again the discovery of new pi -iq ues 
revivified it. 

The author of this book is a lead- 
ing specialist in this branch of art. 
He has not confined his survey lo 
the Siberian form of the style dis- 
played in the Demidov plaques but 
has extended it lo embrace the art 
ns a whole. He deals wilh the south 
Russian Scythian and Sarinutiun 
schools and also with those which 
evolved in Ihe cast, in (he Minusinsk 
Basin on the reaches of the Yenisei 
river, in the Altai, Ordos and Tuva 
regions as well as in the Caucasus, 
regardless of whether the art was 
practised by Siberian tribesmen 
sharing the cultures we associate wilh 
the Scythians and Siirniutuuis, or hy 
people such as the Hsiung-Hsi and 
the Sitkas or by the Scythians a ml 


Translated by Ann E. Keep. 27% 

Sarnia nans themselves. I n each 
he provides an outline of n,- 


PAGAN INTO CHRISTIAM 


ludson. £8 8s. 


In the volume under review, the first 
of two devoted to early Christian art, 
the period covered is from the years 
200 to 395, when for most of the time 
the Christian religion was not offi- 
cially recognized. The second volume, 
reviewed, in the TLS on June 8, 


covers ilie age from Theodosius till 
the rise of Islam, which Profes- 


van you afford to te 

: ; without it? 

just published: available from all gpod: bookshdps 


sot* Grnbar regards as • marking 
(he end - of Antiquity.. The age 
■as a whole was of great con- 
sequence in the story of Chris- 
tian att,.. for i\ was first in the 
: old.. and. then in, the new Rome thiff 
tho art of Europe , AS' >ye know it first 
lodlt form, developing- almost Imper- 
ceptibly from pagan prototypes. 

The works that are dealt with in 
j - tills volume include n few ivories, 

, and some qbjccts of metal, and glass, 
and there is a section on architec- 
ture;, but most of the text and illus- 
trations are devoted to painting and 
Sculpture.. On {lie. whole the paintr 
1 ngs — rrtany of them produced before 
official recognition of the new faith 
T^are the ; more spontaneous and 
WtVe; ,the sculptures, mostly dating 


, Jc-S an outline of the hrchiav 
logical exploration* which ha!j£ 

earned out m these regions as » 
a* a summary 0 f the known C 


custom* and way of life C1 f eachc«r 
mumty, combining it 
account of their art an j 0 f ils J 
lopinont and idiosyncrasies. 


Me uses archaeological evident 
to testify to their relationship wiihib 
outer world as well as with immdiq 
neighbours, and lie incorporates out 
lines of the theories held by «hJ 
pioneers in the field as Rostovtoal 
Tallgren. He then assesses ^ 
earlier views in the light of reeel 
discoveries and researches, and win, 
necessary adjusts the earlier conch, 
'ions to those put forward by sack 
eminent .Soviet archaeologists and 
scholars as Kiselev, Griasnov and 
Rudenko. He gives his own opinioni 
in the last chapter; these are of parti, 
cular interest when dealing tvi!h Hu 
question of the style’s origin and the 
extent and duration of its influence 
in various regions of the eastern and 
western cultural worlds. 

The volume thus presents th« 
reader with a more embracing survey 
than can be found elsewhere, for it 
deals in the round with the art aw 
whole instead of probing in dtprb 
into that of a specific group or featuri 
of it as most recent books u 
the subject do. The text is lucid art 
readable and has been well iranilrii 
from the earlier French edition, lb 
data is presented with *uch clan 
that the complexities of the subju 
(end to pass unrecognized. Schott 
maps, bibliographies, a chronolfj: 
and an index will prove useful alt) 
lo the specialist and to the amuce 
The fifty-four colour plates. »kiW| 
supplemented by 141 text illiNntira 
give a faithful picture of to 
compelling and astonishing sdwoIJ 
art. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY 


jj M tricd Memoirs 


ACT TWO 


j^bince IRY1NO : The Successors , 295pp. Rupert Hart-Davis. £2 15s. 


ifwas not to be expected that Mr. 
£ce Irving would produce an- 
Kealre book about h.s family 
SU weigh equally in the scale 
S his massive and consummate 
Softbc Lyceum’s great master 
Said some sixteen years ago and 
Lof the best theatrical biographies 
*rwrillen. The Successors is, rather, 
nealh for that splendid column. 


reason for its success; letters, diaries, through school days, university and 
personal recollect tons, family records travel, to their establishment in the 
provide biographical treasures such 
as few authors have ever been able 
to draw upon, and judicious and eco- 


working world, is masterly; so is 
the treatment of Dorothea Baird. The 
book contains, too, much wise and 


inimical use has been made of the 
published record. Given such 
advantages, a study of this nature 
could hardly have been other than 

b)ct i .. iifi . interesting, but Mr. Irving has mar- _ . . 

Sable both as ’a work of filial $ ha lied His matter wilh Ihe insight of nevertheless, be most highly prized 
5j»d for its unique portraiture of his own involvement in the family in the end for its revelation of the 
Lflk ^ days not very far from chronicle and wilh a high degree of society in which its characters played 
-u onH im»i irrpvrk!- literary art. The first reading, per- * — ~ L r ' ' 


keenly informed writing on the art of 
the theatre, which player and play- 
goer alike must relish ; here, again, 
the author's own theatrical work, has 
given special understanding. It may, 


the annals go, and yet irrevoc- 
Jh separated by the social revolu- 
Jof our own century. 

H. B. firing and Dorothea Baird, 
j author’s parents, son and 
fenghter-in-law of Sir Henry Irving, 
|d!i outstanding players in their own 
m, are the characters whose dcs- 
{ay inspires the book’s main design, 
ilbty share the book’s stage, how- 
ler, with other strongly realized 
lingers, including Irving, “ the 
jmiqut", hts implacable, unrelent- 
Bg wife Florence, and the author’s 
ode Laurence Irving. The host of 
^characters among whom they 
Inorecoustitutes a panorama of Lon- 
4a and Oxford society fend the 
m)- of the story Is cunningly set 
to pie a vivid actuality. 

The sources of the book are one 


haps, suffers from the comprehensive- 
ness of the treatment, from the very 
thoroughness with which the basic 
situation has been explored, but Ihe 
book conies better, as uH good books 
do, from the second, when Ihe reader 
has the whole plan clearly in his head 
and can marvel both at the discrimi- 
nation and craftsmanship that have 
gone to its making and at his own 
good fortune in having such fine evi- 
dence of the past presented to him. 

The Successors will b8 valued in 
many ways. It is a charming, even 
an enthralling love story, but it is 
also a wonderfully perceptive study 
of youth. The tracing of the factors 
which governed the development of 
the characters and abilities of H. B. 
and Laurence Irving, from infuncy, 


such individual and yet such typical 
parts. Mr. Irving opens a whole 
world of .experience to his readers 
and he will inevitably be pressed to 
carry on the story in another volume. 

The present book ends wilh the 
date of his birth in 1897. Great days 
for the Irving dynasty still lay ahead; 
H.B.’s continuation of the Lyceum 
style, and his advance ns ail exponent 
of romantic tragedy, with a final flash 
of comic triumph, and Laurence’s 
pioneer work for a more poetic and 
a more worthwhile kind of modern 
play. The knowledge and sympathy 
Mr. Laurence Irving could bring to 
the latterday story would do much to 
vindicate the achievement of two art- 
ists to whom theatrical history has not 
yet done full justice. 
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Andr£ Grajiar : The Beginnings of Christum Art 200-395. Translated 


ty Stuart Gilbert and James Emmons. 326pp. Thames and 


? r T,, a , ftof the Peace -of the Church 
In ;3D,‘ 


.■ . represent a more conserva- 

tLve, omciikL amj 'aristocratic type, of 
. ® Pdihtings ;ivcro .not always 
tecJimcallL.’-ycryr expert, but they. 

^^re^expr^siYc 'and ' often 
moving ; tbb: sculptures usually, sh&w 
much cpmpelencearld afew are beau- 

.sympathetic 


treatment, that curly Christian sculp- 
tures in the mass are well nigh as 
depressing as u gallery of the general 
run of Greek vases. 

Professor Grabar’s survey is 
thorough and comprehensive. Hjb 
shows how pagan forms in architec- 
ture Were adapted to the needs of 
the new faith, how pagan themes, 
like that, of Orpheus, > were trans- 
formed into Christian ones, and how 
the old conceptions of the after-life 
were uhered lo inspire the new art. 
At fir^t the poorer converts were the 
patrons, then came tho Well -to-do. in 
increasing- number,*, then the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and' 'finally the 
eippero'rs. As .patronage widened, 
the art became; more a! l-eni bracing, 
and new and more diverse influences 
were brought to bear. 'More stress 
might perhaps have been laid on those 
exercised by the mystery religions, 
notubly Miuhraism. but' the author 
make* frequent allusion to ijie role 
exercised by Jewish art and to the 
importance of iis figural icono- 
graphy ; hitherto this has: hardly been 
recognized and it has _> often been 
held that early. Jewish art was in, the 
main -non -representational. • Such 
npjpts will interest specialists; for 
Jhe moije .general reader -the 
l^qroughness arid authority of tfi e 
tfijMj'and (he jnuss of excellent illiis- 
.tWlibps wIU provide an .admirftbl? 
basis..' for. ‘studying the !• subsequent 
■ dfcv el opine htsof Christian 'art in east 
-andWest. •: • 
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ACTOR TUTOR 


ten Blakelock : J Round the Next Corner . Foreword by Paul Sco^eld. 190pp. Gollancz. 32s. 


ft months after Queen Vicioria 
jcWber Albert, Denys Blakelock 
ufflt into the world to distinguish the 
RfrGtwgiau stage and to inspire 
PJtl wo-Ellzabcthan players in 
iif ML Two fairies attended his 
W-, A good fairy gave him an 
optional talent for mime and elo- 
cjm, and the intellectual aptitude 
f wittaclor in his generation. A 
fairy, as though to spile 
• colleague, (afllcted him 'with 
japMamental and psychological 
that would have dis- 
a man of less character 
to iltemptlng the stage. In his 


been the precinct of the upner middle 
class for too long. He wus in the 
thick of a stage reformation, and his 
well drawn studies of the young 
actors who would become the leaders 
of the new order can bo relied upon 
by future theatrical historians. 

Mr. Blakelock writes with good 
sense of the recent vicissitudes of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
where he found his true and compat- 
ible metier as a teacher of diction, 
winning the affection of (be postwar 
intake of young aspirants bristling 
with distrust of the old order. His 
comparison of the relative conlribu- 

• ■ p .1 n i n_! s 1 r*!_ i/ 


b °oks. particularly in his lions of the first Principal, Sir Ken 
fjj®* °| Eleanor Fnrjeon, Mr. neth Barnes, and of his successor, Mr. 
r™* hints at these disabilities. John Ferna 
1 r 5. laxc ® utterly as though 


^ repressions to an ulien- 
r WwtoanalysL Readers will 


Iram this book a sympathy 

iSSW* 1 of J hc . J1,an 


iWr admiration fur the 

«r was 


ever a potential actor ns 
outset by panic claus- 
V. by an instinct (com- 


Fernald, is generous and fair. 
In recalling nn episode in his career 
on the staff of RADA he Invites 
correction, nut of his facts, but of 
his interpretation of them. When, 
ullyo to the needs, of his pupils leav- 
ing fur the rough und tumble of tho 
slugc loduy, he wrote un admirable 
vndc inccum. Advice to a Player, the 


academy (which Max Beerbohm to 
his dying day called Herbert's Gower 
Street School) was, at his invitation, 
taken over and governed by the lead- 
ing Edwardian actor managers; who 
coopted Pinero and Shaw for good 
measure. Their purpose was lo pro- 
vide training for their profession, 
hitherto only to be found in the 
provincial stock companies that had 
now vanished. Benson and Greet 
wilh their companies, in which many 
of them had learnt (heir business 
touring in Shakespeare and other 
English classics, had held the fort 
nobly, but were at the end of their 
tether. It was time for the profes- 
sion to accept responsibility for its 
own well-being; and this these nctor- 
managcis did. When, in 1920. the 
academy received the Royal Charter, 
the players were beginning to lose 
their authority in the theatre. Fifteen 
years later RADA was the only artistic 
stronghold Ihe profession possessed ; 
Actor’s Equity was, of course, guard- 
ing its material Interests. There was 


In, ordinary folk) to 
ftwd? n vJ , f ncnt by ovasive with- 
J l « remarkable that Mr. 


Principal, Mr. Fcrn&ltl, appreciating a proposal to i make tt the baste of a 
its vulue, decided to make a parting nn the. lines 


im IT.’ ."»«!«», . i«e a wary 
iL-fc too -'much 
* ££ , confessions . will be 
» Fo/ir w tiy l :fe, , Iow sufferers to- 
it^i^^thefiiith to which 
tw t c ? nvert that he 

E3%^hidfofflVhin «df in 


: — UCWUU69 

8nw a>wi' 

by. It .Is too mucf 
M Wn ,!rl confessiotis . will be 


■Though 

wisely al being « tern***.. 


to tho 


gift of U’lo his students. Twenty years 
earlier an anonymous member of the 
Council had invited his follow coun- 
cils come to terms with cillors to contribute to The R.A,D.A; 
dilemma. He describes Graduate V Keepsake that since then 
II J®# Iran* tat, Vo tw.M. h a d been given by tho Council to 

departing students. Mr. Blakelock 
pretends to have been mystified nbout 
who the author of Its introduction 
and its editor Was. But, surely, nobody 
like himself with on ear for literary 
stylo could fail to have detected those 
bantering cadences as the voice of 
the most ardent councillor of his day, 
George Bernard Shaw. 

m SbMr'iw’ : ' . -7~ ooisw i Unhappily, the Principal had 
of E', decided Chat ’Mr, Blakelock’s- book 
^ Qre ^ might should supersede the earlier one. This 
! arid 1 ■ fpv** 'He is high-handed gefion rightly affronted 
otihiv*®? 1 MW Main ami the Council who, equally unhnppUy, 
». i.'. splrituol- re- insisted bn the hestoration of Shaw’s 

V : • ’ ■!. ’> If niaftm Lf, nnH fhnt AHvirn in • n 


_ _ £S f ;h ^' ohoJt ^ s Phe 
ou are a 


unchalfcn»d 

Libhiry 

Ocean Racing OW • 
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asked 


professional fellowship, on the : lines 
of the Royal Colleges of Art, and 
Music. This was frustrated by one 
or two dissenting republicans; Blit U 
is fair to say that unless the Initiative 
of aotors had brought RADA into 
being, the advent of a National 
Theatre would have been Jong 
delayed. ■ j ■’ ■ . . • • 

But in the directors' theatre that was. 
established in the 1950s, it may have 
seemed impolitic to remind young 
players that actors had ouce been 
masters of their oWn playhouses. The 
withdrawal of Shaw’s Keepsake vt as 
a reasonable lactic if one was in? 
dined to that view. . 

Mr. Blakelock was, unhappily, a 
victim of opposing views on the 
status of his profession. His own 
varied performances are rooted in tra- 
dition, As an actor he has enhanced 
the style of English comedy be- 


fejloa M New ;• seemed as though the new broom was by j&S 

-Qf. '‘tth ' determined to sweep all ti 
pw Mir. Blake-: , Academy’s origins, under 
1 JLwas begin- As Mr. Blakelock raises 


„ |W«I him a. it mwt bs purswxl ; for, at lb tU • S w ff 

gen- -seemed to be some confusion in the gpod J 5SSS#5..S ai^even 
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The frank, unorthodox, superbly 
entertaining memoirs of 


SIR ROBERT MENZIES 


AFTERNOON LIGHT 

SOME MEMORIES OF MEN AND EVENTS 


Our greatest living world statesman looks back on the 
events of the past thirty years and on some of the men who, 
with him, were deeply involved in those events. 

400pp. Demy 8vo 42/- 


ALEC WAUGH 


MY BROTHER EVELYN 

AND OTHER PROFILES 


A delightful collection of memories of his brother in his 
early years and of many literary figures of the period 
between the wars. 30/- 


WILLIAM REDFIELD 


LETTERS FROM AN ACTOR 


A delightful account of the preparation of the 1964 Sir John 
Gielgud — Richard Burton Hamlet , through the three months 
of rehearsals, try outs aud opening night. M I’ve never seen 
the tortuous and elusive process of the production of a play 
from first to last so truthfully realized . . . The book is end- 
lessly fascinating.** paul scofield. 30/- 


VYVYAN HOLLAND 


AN EXPLOSION OF LIMERICKS 


Vyvyan Holland's selection of the hundred best (printable) 
limericks with an amusing commentary on the identities of 
the unwitting heroes and heroines. In addition George 
Sprod has produced a hundred drawings which take a dig at 
the verses or add hilariously to the commentaries. 21/- 


ALEXIS LICHINE’S 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
WINES AND SPIRITS 


The most comprehensive and authoritative work on the 
subject ever published. Reprinting already. 

712pp. 10 ¥ Y- 7V 52 maps. £5 5s 


NEW NOVELS 


The bestselling hovel of the 
Autumn Season 


THE GAMES 

HUGH ATKINSON: 


The sensational ; novel df the Olympic O&mej?. . i 30/- . 


WILLIAM HAGGARD 


: . - TliE CpNS,Pj RATORS : : ; . . 

CoL Russell of Security Exetfutive is; fae^ with a major 
political explosion when - an \American pjane '.bfin-ying . a ; 
ftucleair bprab crashes off the. North Devoft Co^t 21/- \ 


VINCENT BROME 


iX../ THE SURGEON- : ^ ; -Vr'V ; 

ThW' is dot jiitht anolWf ;ihedf^| hhveL ' It is a perteinuing. 
study of a woman Avho achieves her ihdependencei by ■ 
becoming a surgeon only to find herself involved itv tlie 
Struggle , to reconcile the '■ roles : of v Wife; mbther ( ; h'nd 
:• "v'-v’.,'; . ptofessiorialVoman^V; 30/- < •' • 


\ A‘> t i •; 


JOHN BOLAND 


f •; PAINTED LADY . 

get^rich-quick story of a veiy different kind from his cele- 
braie^l The League of Genthmen but equally ingenious and 


superbly entertaining. 21/-. , 
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Out today 


VIETNAM 


Mary McCarthy 


I Ths complete version of the Ob- 
, server articles wnh a now chaplet. 
, 'Solu lions' 1 8s 


Brandi 

MICHAEL ASTOR 


I A new novel act in the ‘30s by Ilia 
, author of Tribal Fueling 2Qs 


The Judgment 
of the Dead 

:s. G. F. BRANDON 


A study of the persistent human 
'belief in post-moriem Fife end its 
I importance in tbs world's great re- 
I ligions. S. G. F. Brandon is Profes- 
I sor of Comparative Religion at the 
I University of Manchester. 60s 


4 New Pleasures 
and Treasures 


i ‘cater expertly for a wide range of ( 
.interests' Observer 


i 'exceptionally well designed Intro- 
i du ebons to their subjects' 

The Connoisseur , 


PLAYING CARDS 

Roger Tilley 

RARE STAMPS 

'L. N. & M. Williams 

ORIENTAL RUGS 
:aND CARPETS 
Stanley Reed 

FINE BOOKS 

Alan G. Thomas 


24 pp full colour. 100 b & w IHus. , 
30 b each. 


Selling now 


Primate 

Ethology 

edited by 

DESMOND MORRIS 


I .A collection of Important papers t 
i on , primate behaviour by writers, 
including Jan van Hoof, Jane Van , 
| Lawick-Gopdall, Caroline Loizos, 
'Wolfgang Winckler andbthers. 66s ' 


Great Interiors 

edited by IAN : GRANT _ 

Preface' W CEcit BE AlbN • < 

'.u j L- 1 A 


Studies of great .iocfins and .en* 
virdnmenta by eminent SrcKIteCr 1 
turaj writers; accompanied 
fill petti. collection of photbgtdphel 
bv,|dvyln ^tnith. .. ■; ' " ; "y( 

, v _ 40ppdolo0f200b&wlltUBtretfonS'| 
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History 


VOTES FOR VICTORIANS 


J. R. Vincent : Poilbooks : How Victorians Voted. 194pp. Cambridge University Press. £2 15s. 

Robert Robson (Editor) : Ideas and Institutions of Victorian Britain - Essays In honour of George Kitson Chirk. 


343pp. Bell. £3 ^ 


Palmerston, in a characteristic 
lightly- pondered quip, once ex- 
pressed the hope that English politics 
would never become entangled in the 
affairs of journeymen bakers. Mr. 
J. R. Vincent, who has already made 
a distinguished contribution to our 
understanding of Victorian politics 
in his study of the formation of the 
Liberal Party, carries u.s now into the 
company of what Palmerston, and 
indeed all the Victorian bourgeoisie 
would have called, with a curl of the 
lip, “ tradespeople ’*. Browning in his 
poem “ Shop”, drew a picture for us 
of these outcasts enjoying a broader 
life than their customers supposed, 
and introduced us to a poetic baker, 
a painting butcher and a chanting 
candle-stick maker. 


" mein lieber Jones " of Marx's 
letters. Organists followed the lead 
of their vicars and rectors and were 
monotonously Tory, though it is 
agreeable to notice that in Leicester 
and Ipswich they “struck one chord 
of music ” for the Liberal Party. The 
Weslcvans. both ministers and Hock, 


were always consistently Liberal and 
only in Aylesbury and the small 
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Mr. John Vincent, like Browning, 
rescues tradesmen from the drudgery 
of counter and till and shows them 
holding the political fortunes of the 
nation in their hands. Some of his 
discoveries are fascinating. Butchers 
were Tory and grocers, rather unex- 
pectedly, were consistently Liberal 
or Whig. Bui how far it is possible 
to square these generalizations with 
Mr. Vincent's opinion that the votes 
of such people were swayed by the 
social status of their customers is 
difficult to decide. Are we to believe 
that Liberals did not love a lamb 
chop or that Tories never showed a 
taste for Demerit r a sugar ? 

Again, rather unexpectedly, barge- 
masters were Liberal while bargees 
I oaths and all) were Tory. Clergy- 
men of the Church of England were 
— as was only to be expected — mono- 
tonously Tory,- At the 1841 elec- 
tion for East Norfolk, 191 of the 
clergy abstained — presumably they 
were plural is ts or gout- afflicted rec- 
tors living at Bath — 183 voted Tory 
and only a beggarly thirteen voted 
Liberal. Let us honour the three 
ministers (though no distinction 111 
this case is possible between Angli- 
can and- nonconformist) who voted at 
Halifax for the Chartist Jones — 


Yorkshire village of Dent did they 
vote in a minority for that party. 

All this information and much 
which is of greater weight has been 
extracted by Mr. Vincent from the 
surviving poll-books which were in 
use during public voting at the hust- 
ings and came to an end with the 
introduction of the secret ballot in 
1872. The evidence can of course 
only be partial because many of these 
books have been lost or destroyed 
and the methods of recording the 
occupations of voters differ from 
constituency to constituency. (The 
Houses of Parliament Trust, with 
commendable foresight, recorded the 
existence of some 1,700 of these poll- 
books about fifteen years ago.) As 
in his previous book, Mr. Vincent 
gives his readers confidence because 
he never thrusts his beliefs or con- 
clusions down their throats; he is 
always warning us of the incomplete- 
ness of his material and he does not 
trim or stretch his data to fit a par- 
ticular theory. He would probably 
be the first to recognize that a closer 
knowledge of local conditions and of 
the actual contest and especially 
information about the candidates 
might modify even further some of 
his conclusions. 

For example, poll-books exist for 
Beverley from 1830 to 1859 with one 
or two gaps. In the 1830 election 
there were two Whig candidates— 
Henry Burton, who is not identified 
by Mr. Vincent but was related to a 
former member for the borough who 
was a renowned serving officer, and 
Daniel Sykes, who is described by 
Mr. Vincent as an “ iron-merchant " 
though his academic career, legal ex- 


perience and territorial connexions 
were perhaps more in point. There 
was only one Tory caniliilaie, Capo I 
Cure, the High .Sheriff for Essex. In 
the resuli Burton received 1,000 voles, 
Sykes 700 and Cupel C lire MM. Now. 
however much we consort with Mr. 
Vincent’s containers watermen, 
sc x I oils ami gaolers we find no 
answer to Ihe question why the two 
Whig voles were not- -as wa» usual 
— virtually equal. From other sources 
we learn that ha if Burton's vote came 
from electors who voted lor him and 
the Tory. Those 500 voters defy clas- 
sification. Mr. Vincent makes it plain 
.that corruption can confound all his 
conclusions and Beverley was per- 
haps ihe most venal constituency in 
the kingdom. Was it not described 
in a graceful aside by its most eminent 
candidate, Trollope, ns “ indulging 
in lime - honoured practices ” 7 
Possibly historians sometimes for- 
get that the result of an election is 
of greater moment than the delibera- 
tions which precede it and the chatter 
of explanation which too often fol- 
lows it. In one of the fiercely con- 
tested elections for Westmorland 
Brougham treated the crowd, when 
the result was announced, to an ela- 
borate explanation of it. Colonel 
Lowther, the victorious Tory, fol- 
lowed and uttered a single sentence 
“ L point, gentlemen, to the poll ", 

■ Mr. Vincent’s pioneer work among 
the poll-books is given its background 
in a collection of stimulating essays 
in honour of Mr. Kitson Clark, whose 
work in Victorian politics has been 
influential in Cambridge (as these 
essays by his admirers prove) and 
widely acclaimed outside. The editor, 
Mr. Robert Robson, gives n delight- 
ful concluding chapter on Trinity 


into a rather 
iinm- room. 


languid southern 


cot 


Perhaps the most difficult oU. 
iNvavs though not the least reward 

oiiKA it Jo .t : 


:ir! — 


may 


reader of a saying of Mr. ConrifmMw i™8 es conie . in 
who contributes to the book a optimistic. symbolizing 


chant account 

political influence— ■' explanatfoZ|i*«W and 
lagged behind analysis Like m — ' 

observers from beyond the Atlami- 
Mr. Moore is puzzled by the di-i 
system in England. Can we really fe 
hove, as he tells us. that the " primary 
concern ’ of Lord John Russell and 
those framing the Reform BiU o! 

1832 was “ to perpetuate the political 
pre-eminence of the landed interest 
and the hierarchical structure of Eng. 
lish society “ ? Lord John afau 
maintained that counties, borough, 
and cities should be kepi distinct, »d 
iL is believed that he favoured 
this for exactly the opposite 
reason to that advanced by Mr. 

Moore — namely that diversities 
of electing bodies should product a 
diverse House of Commons. Nut 
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[j 0$y Criticism 

ROMANTICISMS 


HOW MANY LEARS? 


1* 


ftrrcHU (WtorVRomantic Mythologies. 297pp. Routlcdge and Paul A. Jorgensen : Lear's Self-Discovery. 154pp. University of California Press. London: Cambridge 
kganPaw. £2 10s. University Press. 36s. J 


Wit Tuorlby: The Homantic Movement. 176pp. Longmans. William R. Elton : King Lear and the Gods. 369pp. San Marino : Huntington Library. $8.50. 

* (paperback, 12s. GU.) 


I i j [. BiksI leads off Romantic 
with ninety-live pages 


record (“ they seem to have spent 


These two Californian studies of King 
Lear huve one thine in ominuin. 


other proud 

ri>tf>u<ini , « nf 


;The Image of the Androgyne in 

The Nine- 


largely with the poll-books^ Kd) Century means the nineteen n 
here and there remind France and Germany, and 



creature . 
this to 


p : optimistic, 


of feddhSCpw'* L bs bre ; ki '! 8 d ‘! wl ! 

ce-"«ni.n.i:„.? IijSii'ioiti and the eventual arnv.il 


fitominity at some kind of Para- 
Ef- a nd pessimistic, expressing a 
r o f belief in these things and a 
Client fascination with isola- 
< A loneliness and despair. The 
§m |ives way increasingly to (he 
land as the century proceeds. 

Dr. Bibst’s study is prodigiously 
.xiuneoted (he has 353 footnotes) 
Id a ml contribution to the his- 
W( Romantic ideas, but he shares 
riihbu fellow-contributors a certain 
ueadiness to make critical — as 
bftid to purely historical— judg- 
jlffits. With the nineteenth century 
?] lowering over us this seems a 
jq: one of the things we most want 
ilnoff is how far its preoccupations, 
i mythologies, and 


, . -. . niimwiu, ui.u perhaps even 

would the opponents of the Bill at in general, may still 

the t! me have agreed with Mr. Moor*. iVi validity for us today. This may 
Did not one of hem say You an can hardly help feeling, 

giving to the coalfield what you tjlt ^ ^ Kads Professor At £ 
Horn the barley-fleid ? There* ,<hmano's essay on “Pierrot and 
surely here a distinction betawc indtJQMs**. that the author has 
motive and consequence The c « fed, i rick or , wo ln not tying his 
sequence of the 183. Bill maytu KUi ,i 00 (0 q Ues i[ on 0 f 


College and its emergence into pre- 
eminence in the age of Peel. Doing 
honour to Mr. Kit.xon Clark (a distin- 
guished north-countryman) he pro- 


have been what Mr. Moore sugpt; ___ 

but the motive of the framers 
Bill was different. These are 
John's own words introducing 6\ 

of “ mild sociology ” on 
You must show that you are imhriev’ suburb at Bedford Park 


perly reminds us how much the col- 
lege < 


lege owes to the Lancastrian Whc- 
well, the Yorkshireman Sedgwick and 
the Lake District Wordsworth— men 
who brought some vigour and dash 


not to be the representatives o( a m 
class or of a particular interest; bull 
form a body who representing t 
people, springing from the pcom»- 
sympathizing with the people canton 
cull on Ihe people to support the iwk 
burthens of the coitnlry and to w 
with the future dllffoulties which il®i 
have to encounter, 


THE SCOTTISH ENLIGHTENMENT 


■MR. 'Hodges ; The Dual Heritage of Joseph Conrad. 229pp. The 
"P* 5 Mouton. 27 guildors. 


Edinburgh in the Age of Reason. 67pp. Edinburgh Uolversity Press, lfls. 6d. 


Barbara L, H. Horn (Editor } Letters of John Ramsay of Ociitertyre 1799-1812. 346pp. Edinburgh : T. and A. Constnblo for Scottish(HfertJ 
Society. Annual subscription £2 2s. 


These iwo books are excellently 
complementary. Edinburgh in the 
Age of Reason is based on broad- 
casts to celebrate the bicentenary of 
the New Town of Edinburgh; it 
is published secondarily as nu 
acknowledgment of the second 
International Congress on the 
Enlightenment held at St. Andrew's 
University " in August 1967. 

The New Town of Edinburgh was 
in many ways the most interesting 


most timely and admirable produce to replace the traditional tawsc by 
t10 ^' ' . ' '• this South, British instrument? Llv- 

Compared with the great figures of mg near Stirling, Ociitertyre was not 
Edinburgh or, more accurately speak- very far from Edinburgh which ho 
ing, the Scottish Enlightenment, John frequently visited, to consult the great 
Ramsay of Ochlcrtyro is & minor Dr, Gregory, He was not very fnr 
figure, but he is in many ways a repce* from Glasgow cither, but ns he un- 
sen totive figure- He was a Whig but kindly remarks, " Glasgow was not 

ne recognized the Jacobite peerage. • in those days the seat of elegance or be able to uwwb <•— — _ . « 
He speaks highly of the discipline of delicacy ”, It is not clear that he teenth baron of Clackmandan . 

what he tactfully calls the " Highland thought Glasgow had changed by a peer of either Scotland or, 

* - " Britain 'or Uk ®. th * ^riout 

Bradwardine. And a :WL- 


know what " cutty" “X '*"*'*'*'* h >s cm.ahnsls on 

a,lsr hls ^ 

surk" is the anceslor of- idc® 

.Mr! mi, i n/1# nr-imnrilv the nanK 


m. 


skirt, and not primarily the 
.ship or a whisky. Saxons j-g-r 
tninly will not know what is a* 
the “daft days", and 


decide whether 


in many ways the most interesting army’ in the Forty-Five, Hesympo- 1811. 

add ‘important- of the, great achieve- thizes with gentlemen who were Miss Horn has done a good job df 

Ct JS° “ out’Vand suffered for it.' He ^as- editing ahd exdsion ThfresiH? is a 
eighteenth: century: It hns. «. more, not representative of- the Enlighten- book of Scottish rural and lo some 

1 •' menf IVT PVprv Wot/* clnnn .Via /ilclll'a/1 ovtan f _ iff. 1 i 


Ujuuwaiuuiv. fwir RIU 

Samuel Charters -of-W* m 


jijent itV every .way, since -he disliked extent, urban life which -supple 

w bat we get from John Oalt and the 


certainly baffle mor *K « nnt 


the tepid preaching as represented by 

people like "Jupiter" Qirlyle and First Statistical Account. 


lements 


'bther moderates; 


Hence his interest 
as 


haps, a 


. ■ — < — — little unkind to her, English Lnwr ui i” u "" — r ■ jp 1 ? 

i? tdlosyncrattc ^sectaries " as. readers. They will not know what goW. in succession Jo . ^ 

“ fho Burgher Church " is ; they may some years before be wa Saj4 « 

is the General all Scotsand f eo ^jSnWf: 


She is per- 


lish readers. ■ The chrono ^ 
totally impossible, sinw 
suggest that Charters Qltf 
Chair of Moml^hUrfyin 


m 

sibfo rivals. Its elegance is set off 
by the mote topnanUc charm of , the 
Old To\vti. • It was really, _ if -not 
formally, 1 ' as much -a capital; as. 

Karlspluie, Nancy, Dublin were, if the Haldanes'. 

himself. So. ' 
,.; Ujfihaber, Garr 
i.-- — ■-’Today.OchL 

Dr; G, E.-baYie carries ^tThfe 

palgn agalitst th'e corruptlon of the te^Uorlal title by h * 
Scottidi univetslty: so«i«m M.^uoriai title,. The- Bmns , 



Town bps suffered' a gre^t d^l frb 3i •fc m S n,Ip f th * 

. hiodern ;ba'd taste but give?, tis hope . K„,A!,v mph of [ ^%^A e . us . / " 

’ ibat in 'Edinburgh, tlie worst iS pver; °f ' Anglomarua, 

While If is only 'beginning in Dublin;. ,2 totally orthodox. ! 

more than sneakiqgadmira- ’ ■ . 


Orily oneTalk seemi ottro£ place t v:g ? n ; for Bonapapp whom iSTfi* oi 
Sydney Smith was, not an Edinburgh v place, ■ calls^enn ache rib. 


man.; , h? was pbf a Scot he vu dot 


Plays, Film, People, 
' Events 


Places and 


>i\ 


jMtmmtmM***** 

■' •--- TfS^'% 

! p • ' i *■! - i Mi 



Tynan 

Tynan Right 
and Left 


question _ 

:!i*il poet’s role id the nclual con- 


I' nay also be why there is some- 
tog refreshing about Dr. Ian Flet- 


k Wk: he has bizarre facts to 


us anything much about the relation- 
ship between art and life. Of the 
rest, perhaps the most interesting for 
the non -profession a I is Mr. W. J. 
Lucas’s exploration of how Mr. 
E. M. Forster built A Roam With u 
View around a secularized, if still 
rather humanistically solemn, ver- 
sion of the Parsifal myth. Dr. 
Fletcher really oughl to have got 
someone to lie up his book a bit 
better for the ordinary myth-wary 
twentieth -century reader, but there 
are sonic good things in it. 

Professor A. fC. Thorlby’s The 
Romantic Movement is dedicated to 
Professor Erich Heller, and shows a 
good deal of that remarkable think- 
er's grasp of the subject. Strictly 
speaking a history book, it explores 
Romanticism from every angle by 
means of intelligently chosen extracts 
from (for the most part) modern 
theorists, linked together by an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent commentary. 
There is also a section of quotations 
from the Romantic “ period itself. 
Not everyone will be as sure as Pro- 
fessor Thorlby seems to be that 
Romanticism can yet be bracketed 
off as a completed episode (Profes- 
sor Heller himself has shown bow 
heavily the whole thing still bears on 
us), but this book gives a more bal- 
anced and less parochial intro- 
duction to its world-historical early 
years than the student will be likely 
to find elsewhere. 


with the play’s philosophical bearings, 
and both books arc therefore vulner- 
able to the charge that they treat King 
Lear os a treatise. It is true that 
neither is exceptionally sensitive to 
its poetic or even dramatic values. 
But King Lear, of all Shakespeare’s 
plays, conies closest to the genre of 
wisdom literature, and asks (or seems 
lo ask.) to be read for its wisdom 
rather than as literature. There is at 
any rate quite enough in the play to 
make the reader grateful for such 
professional guidance and exact in- 
formation os is offered in these two 
learned works. Beyond this point 
(here js little similarity between them 
and no overlap in the ground they 
cover. 

Professor Jorgensen's lucid and 
sensible study focuses attention on 
the commonplace that King Lear is 
about the acquisition of self-know- 
ledge. As he points out, it is sur- 
prising that this large and important 
subject has received so little thorough 
examination and definition. His 
work, though sketchy in places, has 
the freshness of a pilot study. He 
makes his approach through Renais- 
sance ethical treatises (it is instruc- 
tive that there was a small but 
substantial body of works on self- 
knowledge) and through more 
general discussions of the topic ; 
and he notes " the immense 
importance the Renaissance stu- 
dent of self-knowledge put on 
the passions, and particularly the 
body, with its necessities and frailties, 
and on the need for recognizing one's 
status as man rather than king or 


The 
Lear's 
clear — 
sex nausea. 
Jorgensen has 
some good comments. To Shake- 
speare, as to many other Renaissance 
writers, "self-knowledge" entailed 
not a mere vague men culpa, but 
a vivid sense of the physical 
realities—oficn terrible — common to 
all mankind. Mr. Jorgensen goes on to 
show that the more modern-sounding 
notion of self-knowledge as a quest 
for identity was also important to 
Shakespeare. In one of the best chap- 
ters of the book he describes the emer- 
gence of the Shakespearian “ hero as 
thinker ", the self-conscious man, 
from Titus Andronicus to Lear him- 
self. The subject is too large to be 
treated adequately in a single chapter, 
but there is some acute character cri- 
ticism here : “ No earlier character is 
so professionally a thinker as Bru- 
tus"; “The particular ordeal for 
Othello is that he cannot stand inde- 
cision: and indecision, at least in 
drama of moral choice, is the very 
essence of real thought." 

Professor Elton's book is a work 
of formidable erudition. It is not 
easy to read and is hardly a book for 
the general reader, although his find- 
ings oughl to be widely known. His 
aim is “not lo determine whether 
[King Lear] contains Christian refer- 
ences; rather, it is mainly to exam- 
ine the validity of the currently wide- 
spread view that Lear Is an optim- 
istically Christian drama". This he 
does by scrutinizing, closely and 

and 
He 

suggests that the age in which King 
Lear was written was fnr more 
sceptical than Is sometimes imagined, 


does oy scrutinizing, cioseiy 
systematically, the philosophical 
religious milieu of the play, 
suggests that the age in which I 


and that doubts in the reality of a 
benign providence were not infre- 
quently voiced; that Shakespeare's 
play presents a pagan world whose 
characters would have been recogniz- 
able to the audience as firmly placed - 
within the pagan experience (e.g., 
Cordelia's and Edgar’s prise a tfieo - 
login. Goneril’s, Regan's and 
Edmund's forms of atheism, and 
Gloucester's superstition); and that 
it is truer to speak of Lear's progress 
from belief lo unbelief than bis 
“ redemption ”. This bare outline 
hardly indicates the wealth of 
material assembled in the book. 

Mr. Elton probably over-simplifies 
the “ neo-Christian " view of King 
Lear, which is in any case now less 
prevalent (at least in England) than 
it once was. But the book certainly 
fulfils its controversial purpose. Mr. 
Elton conveys a real sense of the 
complexities of the play's philoso- 
phical milieu, such as makes many 
respected critical accounts look 
decidedly inadequate. He Is particu- 
larly illuminating on Elizabethan and 
Jacobean attitudes to pagan beliefs, 
and succeeds in showing many of 
the characters of King Lear in a new 
nnd more revealing light. It must 
be admitted that the unity of his 
argument is not always apparent, so 
wide is his reading, so dense and 
copious his quotation — many, of the 
book's pages are tissues of quota- 
tion and commentary illustrating this 
or that phrase in the text of the play. 
Yet it is perhaps from these almost 
self-contained sections that the reader 
derives mast pleasure and insight. 
Such sections us those on “ripeness 
is all " and " take upon’s the mystery 
of things " are valuable compendia 
of background material which should 
be consulted by any serious student 
of King Lear. 


SPECULATIONS 


PRINCETON 


HARVARD 


vqueth: 

•dFwlknor.’ 196 
Mrenrity Press. 


The Limits of Metaphor. 

, Cornell university Press. 


A Study of Melville, Conrad, 
ilty Press. London: Oxford 
12s. 

heritage of Mr. Hodges's Joyce, Lawrence. Forster, Ford and 
f 8 % "quintet within Conrad Virginia Woolf. Oddly, he docs noi 

1**0 ihe claims of his volatile and c5tc « writcr who w ? ol «i h ‘ ,vc offc, ? d 
fathnr ami ihn** tht* much h 101 " 6 convincing support: 
• f * Utor and ,aose Thomas Mann, wllh his emphasis on 

the inevitability of parody and his 
creation of Fellx Krull, ednfidence 
trickster and artist, whoso skill at 
fornication brings forth alexandrines. 
And Mr. Guetli needs all the sup- 
J?Achokc or of Port. that he can get. for he takes, 
and his supposed nuilt abou op the position that the writers are 
EK¥ conscious that their real concern h 
^i^ he sa ^ c ? n : language arid often fakes the further 
step of speaking as though their 
characters share this knowledge. 

There. are perceptive. observations 
in the book (the description of the 
effect (0 f va tying linguistic modes in 
Moby Dick is Rh example) and one 
can Unaglne Mr. Guetti’s feeling that 


The Revolutionary Personality 

Lenin, Trotsky, Gandhi 
E. VICTOR WOLFENSTE1N 


From Frege to Godel 


A Source Book hi Mathematical Logic 
JEAN VAN H E 1 J EN OORT 


By focusing on the personnliiles of three important 
revolutionists, the author hypothesizes a model of a 
distinctive ‘ revolutionary personality \ Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Gandhi arc discussed In terms of trust, pride, courage, 


Some fundit mortal texts of the 'great classical period In 
modern logic, a few never before available in ut 


Industry, confidence and drive, by which method the author 
gives the reader a deeper Insight Into what Is In lha human 


is’s thesis is that the 
Were generated from 
to which he assimilates 


personality to start it on a revolutionary career. 60 a net 

The Secret City 

A History of Race Relations in the Nation's Capitol 


nglish 

translation, are here gathered together for the first time. 
The papers range from Frege's Degrlflsscluift, presenting 
lha propositional calculus and quantification theory, to ! 
G riuel’s celebrated incompleteness theorem. Frontispiece 
£7 8s net, .« , ■ 
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i«7r*P‘ ,r i°us reconciliation 
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dated, from 

«rLi Gm(,b ' a « com- 

J, u Jl Bfobrig orillcs ' that 

. (hat-, a lack 
iCPS IS »ri Inherer 
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end .of, the 18th century to the beginning of the 1960s. 
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Iran 


JS>n Inherent part of 

ill Ikl* ’ I ' .' 


Past and Present 
DON ALD N. WILBER 

B urs «»ri inherent part of U, “»T! TvrTJ * This book, long recognized as the standard work oiV Iran, 

SiN m precise location 11 would be.' fafotaaua 8 \o foHow a i ^ „^ l(she Vin a new rev' J — 

Wwhand of its harmful one-sided speculation past the point , | 0 . furnish- information about 
^^•fitber little convic- at which .oihei' arguments would. "indent Imd, hnd to present a ...... _ 

Ji.Mi' it does on Ton e-ra lies' normally blunt ils point. , But his as a whole .Sixth edition |2 phies 1 maps 48s net 

^i < l6ddt : JCottfb'i%dS- ‘deliberate refusal to argue with other 

use of tenses 


Settlement and Social Ghpnge in 
Asia '' ■' 
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JOHNS HOPKINS 
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AvM&ft /f— ih&Mminian feelings. Of course, ; they sdfe^'ancUrli 80 j/kV 
'W'rdtid aiVtbi'''T^fore the resources of language, - . •. 
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The jP'lner TopA' 
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j&S *1)6 VbpSic'! perhaps the ultimate capacity of Jan wasserman 
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.ST-i-- Imiai PhlkBonhv from Plato to r 
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EDWIN F. ROSI NSK.I 
■FR EDERICK J. SPENCER V ' ' 

Thi» ^tudy, based' bn visits to medical schools, hen It h cemrea, 
.'and hbsplials in frve developing countries in Africa and . • 
ilie Sbqtfi' Wiclflc,' examines -the' fiincilQp.of, (he assistant • 

‘ ' ■ I 'm^lcal'bfTlttt. ivhoSe: troliiirig foils somewhere between 
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ROWLAND EVANS and 
ROBERT NOVAK 


LyndonB. Johnson 


1 Ml HM-Rfl.SI Ol POWJR 
■ . . . They have written a book 
impressive in its own righi lor ils 
research, its objectivity, us astute 
undemanding of American poli- 
tics and irs dramatic and often 
poignant evocation of an incred- 
ibly complicated man caught in 
the turbulent rush of national 
and world affairs. ‘ 

Arthur Af. Seldesinger 50s 


A. W. VOUNGSON 


Britain's 

Economic Growth 


An unbiased review of Britain's 
past experiences and present d i fli- 
culties. Cbth 35s. Paper ( Vm vin 
University Book) 25s. 


EDWARD THORNTON 


THE 


Diary of a Mystic 


A spiritual autobiography of a 
man who is that rare- combina- 
tion: a successful self-educated 
businessman and a mystic. 25s. 


Gary hogg 

Malta : Blue- 
Water Island 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SYLVIA It At. LI DAY 


So rich in fact and comment, 
dial the intending visitor will 
certainly lint! it u mine of 
information. 42s. 


BRIAN BRANSTON 

A Film-Maker’s 
Guide 


A manual of instruction and 
training in an art that nwny 


aspire towards, but in which few 
:liii 


achieve complete proficiency. 

. v . illustrated 40$. 


ARTHUR W; J, G. 
ORJD-HUME 

Collecting 
Musical Boxes 


AND HOW TO REPAIR THEM 
Traces the history and the devel- 
opment of the cylinder and disc 
musical box. Illustrated 42s. 


REVEREND A. D, 
GALL0\VAY. • 


. m, ... ■ 

Changing Culture 

A pe net ra ting ;• aha lysis' of,: the. 

viikula iialnt iMiirliiM 


whple ielnt'ronshipbet\veefi'reHg- 
fous faith nrtd secular Culture.' , 


... .25s. 


iMtiRTy •. 1 ^ 

Readingsin 
Indian History, . .*■ 
Politics arid 
FMpspphy 

■Readings 'ftpmy the ' ; works - of 
h)fiibsLa|l major: India ji philoso-. 
phfer^ 1 yflnd v . politicu 1;' t (tinkers 
ofifeifing ihi'aTiltt Vo( u|pe,a historir 
cfti;>politlca(:aHd jpulvuinl con- 
spectus. Hitherto unavailable. 
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A SOCIOLOGY OF PLATO 


A lvin Gouldner proposes in 
Ewer to create a " new in- 
tellectual genre "--"a Mieio- 
logy of social science \ Ultimately, 
ihe objective is “an empirically test- 
able social theory about social theor- 
ists '* which will reveal their social 
function and the relation of the theo- 
ries they create to the problems of 
the societies in which they work. 
Meanwhile, in this first case-study of 
a social theorist, he proceeds from the 
mule fended assumption that every 
social theory can be understood as an 
“ analysis ", explicit or implicit, of 
'■ Ihe cause and possible cures of the 
ills of the society to which the theoi- 
i.sl has been subjected ". 

His book is divided into two nearly 
equal parts. In the first he gives his 
own diagnosis of the ills Plato was 
.subjected to, by applying “ such per- 
spectives as arc common to sociolo- 
gists " to the social structure 
and culture of ancient Greece, 
in particular to Athens: here he 
linds a number of “contradictions" 
and problems besetting interpersonal 
and interstate relationships, (he ulti- 
ma le origin of which he traces to the 
nature of the class hierarchy and t lie 
institution of slavery. He then, in the 
second part, examines Plato's social 
theory and reaches (he conclusion 
that “ in some respects it constitutes 
a complex intellectual response to the 
crisis of the H cl rente system of social 
stratification, in general, and to 
slavery in particular". 

This crisis provides “ the poli- 
tical dilemmas and social tensions" 
which the theory's diagnosis and 
therapy are designed to deal with and 
is also the source of the rationalist, 
authoritarian, static outlook of that 
theory, with its conception of satis- 
factorily organized human individuals 
and groups as hierarchical wholes in 
which (he order vital for the good of 
the whole must be imposed upon the 
essentially disorderly lower strata by 
Ihe rntionnl elements above. Thus: 

There is in Plato's work a double legiti- 
mation of slavery which will later he 
eluho rated systematically by Aristotle 1 , 
first, slavery is suggested io be legitimate 
because the slave is diminished in the 
highest human quality, reason. Second, 
slavery is held legitimate because It is 
ordained and natural, being an expres- 
sion within the society of the hier- 
archical relationships said to be charac- 
teristic of the universe as a whole. 
Plato’s metaphysics is, in part, a projec- 
tion of the slave relationship and of 
experience within it on to the universe 
as a whole. Once projected there, it 
may then be brought to earth where it 
serves in effect to legitimate slavery 
itself. 


When projected it becomes a model, 
tie- 


a single ■ optimum .solution to the 
problems qf Social disunity and dis- 
order, a timeless ideal pattern of (he 
form society might to take. Plato's 
social theory is " utopian 'V-it con- 
centrates almost exclusively on ends 
while al the same lime taking an 
extremely ‘ pessimistic view of the 
human materials that are to - be 
shaped according to them— because 
the Platonic, theory, of forms 
" Incites. a radical criticism of society 
which at the same, lime, il assumes 
to be unchangeable : in essentials ". 
Plato's 'working . from . “ Ihe assump- 


tion that every problem has only otie 
best solution ” is due to his "lunge 


toward, the universally valid V: his 

iiuililtnl.,1 ' Ip >• inLILiil... . f 


viewpoint ,[s , inhibittve of. foe 


development, of an empirical science 
of mart ‘in which issues are at length. 
leslted 1 by sdirie form of observation " 
bcckiis’e he ".concerns -himself With 
Social systems on the Jrigttesl level of 
; analysis '* and deals only with the 


: “'hlstbcically: : in variant and universal 
. sources 4 of soci t^J : disorder. 

1 ■ MaI.U/.-.', cl II- O'- .j-Jli 


who “ responds " (to be told that il 
is not in every respect a causal rela- 
tionship is to be lold nothing). Whal 
is perhaps most surprising, coining 
from an empirical scientist, is that :i 
writer so ready to generalize should 
be so sparing with references by 
which we might test his Olympian 
verdicts on Plato's social writings. 
He does not even acknowledge that 
the problems and concerns of the 
Republic are rather different from 
those of the Laws- -for Mr. Goitld- 
ncr, it would seem, every solution has 
bill one problem, slavery and its 
attendant ills, and ihe chief lesson ol 
his protreptic discourse is the terrible 
warning of the " uller bondage to 
their culture" which led Plato and 
Aristotle to hold " such ideologically 
distorted views about slavery ", 

Slavery was not in fact (hough) by 
either Plato or Aristotle to be a prob- 
lem. nor was il one. Mr. Gouldner 
holds il a root cause of the endemic 
inter-city wars of ihe fourth century: 

" the citizen elite need slaves to help 
maintain their establishments during 
their military service, and they need 
to fight so (hat they can maintain the 
slave supply This is over-simplified 
and grounded on an equally over-sim- 
plified and chronologically static view 
of ancient economics. But even if it 
were true, the evidence Mr. Gouldner 
adduces for supposing that in the 
fourth century an “ intensification of 
the crisis in the slave system " made 
its problems surface into " public 
consciousness" consists in nothing 
more than some speculation about the 
psychological effects on children with 
Plato ‘s sort of background of being 
brought up by slaves (and women) 
and a passage in the Laws to the effect 
that Ihe Spartan helotry .system la 
very different matter) is controversial 
and that there is confusion in the way 
people talk about slaves. But the 
controversy, so far us 'Plato is inter- 
ested in il. has to do with the efficien- 
cy of helotry t because subject popu- 
lations arc liable in revolt) and il is 
also only for ils implications about 
the etlicient management of slaves 
that Plato mentions Ihe difficulty of 
selecting the terms most suitable for 
describing and evaluating them.. 

. It is precisely this selection of an 
appropriate slave vocabulary that 
Aristotle undertakes to provide in 
his Politics. He is in no sense trying 
to lastify or legitimize slavery as an 
institution. Nor is. anyone known to 
have attacked it as an institution. 
Muny of the problems he is con- 
cerned with extend as much to 
women as to slaves, and indeed to 
anyone tan employee, for example, 
for Ihie duration of his employment 
—‘•a ‘ - slavery " of a sort according 
to h common altitude) over whom 
one exercises " Boss-ship " and 
through whom one acts or implements 
one’s will (this last is the point of the 
notorious but widely misunderstood 
classification of slaves and underlings 
in : general os "implements with 
souls The problem specific to 
slaves js that Aristotle wants, from' 
the jjoini of view of theoretical juris- 
! prudence, to bring their being owned 
. within 1 the scope pf his concept of 
natural justice, This iv what Iv at 
■stake, ;not the practice of Enslaving 
people, and his failure to produce a 
pase convincing and ugh for later 
■jurisprudence made not a jot of 
..difference Io nian’s inhumanity to 
man. : ' 

Philosophical interest iff, slavery as 
.such seems, in fact, motivated solely 
by prior, interest in the concept, of 
natural justice. Both Plato and Aris-' 
totle Agree- -that it; is anyway better 


•■opher. Arisiotlc's rather more 
complex views on justice and 
authority create problems foi him 
in connexion not only with slaves 
bin also with all who lack certain 
(moderately abstract) powers of rea- 
son. But the rna licr-of- fact way in 
which the terms " slave " and " mas- 
ter " turn up as stock examples m 
his logical treatises is mi index uf 
ihe complete emotional and moral 
neutrality of his attitude to slavery 
as such. Nor is there any real evid- 
ence that any of his contemporaries 
thought otherwise. 

Much the same is true of the second 
layer in Mr. Uouldner's "crisis" 
situation : poverty and ihe tensions 
created by the gap between rich and 
poor. These were real enough, though 
less serious in Alliens whose social 
structure Plato, in Mr. Gouldncr's 
view, is ■* basically " trying to reknit. 
Il is true dial "to Plato, poverty is 
objectionable because of its moral 
consequences — its effects upon social 
morality " — rulher than because " it 
violates humanistic sentiments or 
involves a particularly objectionable 
form of social inequality": but 
Plato was not a democrat aiul Greek 
sentiments about poverty were less 
generalized than Mr. Gouldncr’s. 

But having a culture-bound vision 
is not just a matter of not entertain- 
ing modern thoughts. The social 
context in which a person theorizes 
is. after all, Mr. Gouldner s special 
interest, yet he complains, wi.h 
astounding anachronism, that in opt- 
ing for agriculturally based utopia. 
Plato "proposes no 'war on 
poverty ’ ", that he rejects “ the 
strategy of increasing abundance " 
bused on " the use of mathematics 


sources of such basic v a U 
enccs than [ n prescribing?^ 
x a lues as panuce^o 


Thl . . olher «** 
■hi third and uppermost 1 » 
imer-city war. The ^ J,r ' 


<" tiic standpoint * kl 



isthatPhdodoc^^St: 

m choosing the cily-sute 
. »»\l for social change he tots 
internal, mua conflict * 

Horn the start. l he inicresiofA 
case ,s that white Plato’s diagnos^ 
Us debilitating phenomenon •'! 
basica! y ihe same as Mr. GoulLt 

the tendency to aggression fel 
economic motives of a city did J 

"1 l "" r '. he docs not rtS* 
Mr. Gouldner s claim to the L 
ti'ary) actually advocate, as a umL 
"tB_ force, a pan-Hellenic enwi- 
against the barbarians. Pcrhup, it! 
was because he did not share Mr 
Gouldncr's confidence in it mhd 
exceeds that even of ils besi-ta 
exponent, Isoe rates) as a "fo. 
solution " to Greek problems. Mr., 
Gouldner seems not. however, ii 
have as full an appreciation «' 
Isocrates of what the aim of such jV 
effort would have been, since he 
interprets Isocrates's reference to the 
riches to be won as a “fantasy "to 
induce the Greeks to adopt his pro- 
posal. And he omits altogether ihe 
close association of this policy with 
the idea of the barbarian asamturai 
slave. Perhaps he thinks that the 
Athenian hegemony for which 
Isocrates pleaded would have meant 
the Greeks bringing democracy ij, 
Asia. 
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eastern attitudes 


and science for the development of 
a vv^ulth- producing technology ", U 


lakes more than a change of attitude 
to the “ industrial arts" to cover the 
distance between the Tinmens and 
Washington University, Missouri. 
Equality in various economic mu' let's 


was not only proposed hut occa- 
sionally practised in ancient Greece. 


bill the very idea of the poverty of 
another person being " in itself 
morally undesirable ", no mutter who 
he is. and therefore something to be 
eliminated, presupposes a world of 
attitudes and emotions that have 
grown from a totally different socio- 
economic context. One has only to 
remember how Plato, when legislat- 
ing on how penury is to be dealt with, 
is guided by the thought that only 
a ftffotl man in misfortune is pitiable. 
The same idea pervades Aristotle's 
Poetics . and cunnol have beert out- 
rageous to the audience it was writ- 
, ,r - Mr. Gouldncr's sociological 
skills would be belter employed 
tn helping us to understand the 


Whatever the feasibility and vA;- 
-surely temporary at hcsi-ol i^ 1 
Isocralean programme. Plato's intc 
est was in genurnely basic soluikv 
for the city state, not the aholiij 
threatened by Mk Gouldncr's p, 
script ion of a " radical overhaulinj. 
Greek institutions, especially of! 
system of stratification and its m 
rowly exclusive image of eomm»’. 
a change which would have optw 
the city to the great number who M 
in hut were not of it ", 
exploited slaves and /orrtywn. 


-Tlirre was a lime when selling to 
j.fflmunisi countries required the 
■^live of t he nineteenth -century 
liter.” So begins a new book, 
Infest Trade : A Practical (iuitle 
idling in Eastern Europe, by Peter 
toner (Parrish. 45s.). Mr. Zentner's 
tail it intended not only to bone up 
t:«culd-be exporter on the strange 
wjmplion habits of these on I la n- 
psopie, but also, in passing, to 
'jgrtt ibat they are not really so 
■Mgi or outlandish at all. Yet that 
otnotdinary delusion of the impas- 
se gulf between East and West that 
fob sides so successfully dissemi- 
Uttd during the Cold War still haunts 
<m of his pages, in his well- 
jtining chapter on “ Personal Rela- 
tooships ” he warns Ihe businessman 
ibo i> beginning to relax over his 
wdb: 


c , , , , . ■■■% UilV.ll ta-iui 

gross distortion -of this make Tri-Quarterly, a journal pub 
l Greek treatment of aliens ^iflgary h v, nrthu/n * 


very last thing to criticize " fnnv 
die' standpoint of a modem "1*^ 
a promising beginning for one w 
aspires to he a "social nuisance 
*■ those claiming to lead dn inw», 
Uittl life" and calls upon' hue 


leagues, with numerous admoi*^ jM binovation in Eastern European 


for ihe improvement of their ii- 
IWt 


leclual mores .Jo literature and thought 

lh « r ia ' l,n *-" 10 h . lo b, called lire " Sovic, 

' have a fundamental con- 


lo shamans and prieds and tbta* 
jurors of philtMtopher-ktog* • •; 
maker and shaker of worjik ihittif 
and worlds that might be; 


c 


UJ 


CHATTO a W1NDUS 

Out today: 

MARGERY ALL1NGHAM /\; 

Mr. Campion's Clowns ^ 

Foreword: a memoir to the lute Miss Allingto^^; 
husband, Philip Youngman Carter. 


Her third omnibus of classic mysierjes, incltidii^^'^. 
Mile, Coroner's Pidgin, and More Work. for the w® 
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.<• ■' M ^oWdfier.: fails here io/distjnr. 
i guish projjdtitjdns which purpori to 
be uo jversaity true of all men or. all 
' societies from '-onej- ildaling- with 
... social piienotnena iri very. general or 
abstract terms. Emptricai' testability 
:is another" m a tier again^’and a more 
HiffpoYtam one, not 1 least for Mr. 

1 Oouldner's own thesis, f Plato had a 
substitute ^ argument, (hough neither 
the .fat t nor the reasons fdrTL’aiie 
noted - .'ifi ‘Mr. . Oouldner's book, 
where: scant 1 recognition is paid 'tp 
.Pin tb r s cp/umtlment fo . spec^caffy 
philosophical ^ inquiries.)' Nowhere 
does Mj-. Gqujdner give a clear stater' 

■. hwM oC.whaMdri of relatlcinsbip he 

ricci in iinti kViuMn.. 


.vfor ^tain types of li)£er jdr . petsdrts 
to . be " s h°ordfpflted iff ;varlous . ways," 
nrtd. that, is iint mhin -iSsiie between,' 


DIANA. ATH1LL 

Don’t Look at Me Like That 

A new novel from the author of Instead of a ^ tier ‘ 

ELIZABETH BISHOP ; : 

Poems -.-‘J 




Plato and Sophists like Antiphon, The 
Caws ' ;has a large-scale programme 
; for deriving law from nalyre, but ail 
f Plato regUy wants, in facU is V per- 
fectly general argument in favour of 
■the ^exercise ' of authority by 'certain 
' jsinds qf person, namely thoke capable 
of certain markedly abstract • opera- ' 
' .of. ‘reason. 'For thpke whom, 
i ti»(uref>ha? . not so, Equipped ;it Ls 
.-betier.'jia their, own interests, ■ to be 


-:** i: t 
■>' I-, 


.... 1^; 
a :>i ; 


Phoenix Living Poet Series: ; ln m . . . 

ALAN ' BOLD 'To Find 
ADRIENNE RICH Selected Pocms . ; -I® 



Second impression now available: 

A HUNDRED YEARS 

of Ceylon tea 

D. M P Forrest 


.. ... . front of a 

- iWffi h tile er/ro;. 4iat;bf Socrates ' 

. lion that ,. ; shape5 '^rt J iffc ,iheor i^i - m io tjia iHWs pf.iHe ffity.fai) 


ALLEN-&: UNWIN 


. oldsentim'ertt, fhisT rkeiU^iav^spj-o- 
W rOt^LDN^R 0c 5#'fhe; 

R*iQrioins ; ;Blf situation is sn' 


'. l 




A, L BARKER ! ; # v 

the Middling: . ..." ... ■- w 

A : new iffovel from the Author Of A .Case 

A j J- it! 


_THE HOGARTH 




ijjlj <ur« that any jukc« you cure to 
cfeal are either apolitical, or if poll- 
ml, restricted to the' poll lies of lhe 
Qunul English scene. Don't lea^e a 
»nwiuni,i about his system. One would 
ui aomully (ease a husband about his 
»ili. . . . £v«n a remark about the 
^iKidcacc of varicose veins among 
bat moot has been misconstrued as 
i puiflfrd political sta Leinen I. 

No doubt there arc still many 
moKffli when any visitor to Eastern 
Ivijt has to use his lucl. BuV the 
rtfiaihms idea of the Pole or Czech 
tr Hungarian as some kind of ulii- 
■ Wily unintelligible, im predictable 
*w» man '* can only he oncou- 
nsd to survive by political Bacdc- 
lutv of this kind. 

In lack let the really serious bnsi- 
L'jDBnbuy a copy of the latest issue 


by Northwestern University, 
He may not sell any more 
Clones than before, but he could 
fwmething else out of his East 
“ 5ro P WJ ' jag. This number of The 
M/wr/er/y Is' subtitled “Tradition 


mature ", and h succeeds very well 


prewar European iratli- 
are wholly intelligible toils, 
still largely our own. 
to Plainest level, in both 
Hungary, one of the most 
. ''wantj influcniiul figures today 
■ Oct foe a prewar writer, now 
ohdead ‘ in Poland. 
w ‘ l( ” ( l Gombrowic/, whose 
w IW Was ^ l ‘ st published 

• 1 an ° republished in Warsaw 


H.’ • -r'-— ■mvu hi it ill 111 vv 

llUty w ti®n the edition of 


„ -.v out | na f ew (jays. 

S5*. Mastic, Ironic pic- 
^^ced lo unprotesting 
Ihc : . 1 pressures of 

4 S^S , ?i abic t0 escrtpe by 

immaturity, had a 
Hit H.., tite years In Poland 
acknowledged in 
' lQ Hunsary ’ 
^ for ? IS R P rewar poet 
u T a member of the 

J-SWllMmrt expelled at 
^ tlx? etl ? r&even to “ devia- 

S^ “ B ^ nce has been 

(^N^d In recent years. 

who committed 
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profound events and what they have 
done to the people who lived through 

them. 

This in fact means that the finest 
literature written in those countries 
since the war .shows both an atten- 
tiveness to the great modern Euro- 
pean traditions, and also an anguished 
originality of thought, that are argu- 
ably greater than our own. The sur- 
vival of love in Ihe face of the utter- 
most inhumanity: the handy-dandy 
interchanges between the victim’s and 
the oppressor's role; the claims and 
the perversions of abstract 

justice; the ambiguous demands 
of loyally; these are (he kinds 
of subject brooded on and wonder- 
fully. if somhiely, illuminated by 
poets such as Zbigniew Herbert and 
Tadeusz Ko/ewicz in Poland, or 
Mirnslnw Holub in Czechoslovakia: 
ami novelists like Kazimicrz 

Hrandys in Poland, and Jrt/sef Uettg- 
ycl in Hungary. The recent Penguin 
Polish Writing Today (reviewed on 
page It) 1 4) shows how the writers who 
are not of this stature are often tack- 
ling experiences that arc a sort of 
fall-out from the grander issues, in a 
moving and wholly relevant way for 
us. And even if our businessman 
just wants u good read, for compari- 
son, about the reactions of a visitor 
from eastern Europe to the West, he 
can get it in another periodical, the 
Summer, 1967, Issue of The New 
Hungarian Quarterly . The editor. 

I van BoUliszdr, tells there of his first 
visit Lo America. His diary is perhaps 
just a shade too carefully balanced, 
but il is shrewd, funny and human 
in a way that thoroughly disposes 
of Mr. Zentner's canvas of alarming 
still-necks. 

Of course there is still far less free- 
dom of expression in Eastern Europe 
than we enn find acceptable, and il 
may have diminished still further 
lately. The editor of this issue of The 
Trl-Quurter/y quotes a Polish critic's 
complaint, made in 1966. that writers 
in his country, appreciating the 
amount of freedom they have 
been given in die Gomulku 
era. have willingly abandoned in 
return all real criticism of the 
“ road lo socialism ’* that Poland 
is taking. No doubt such subtle influ- 
ences on writers are also n reality to 
be found in Polnnd. The fnct is clear, 
however, that both in Poland and in 
her neighbours, writers have gone on 
dealing very boldly with matters that 
concern them and their countrymen, 
and contriving lo get much of their 
work published. 

• An essay In n very different new 
book puts, ns well perhaps us hits been 
done lately, tho similarity. In the long 
run between those concerns niul ours. 
This is a piece by Professor 
C. B. Mncpherson, Professor of Poli- 
tical Science nt the University of 
Toronto, called “The Maximisation 
of Democracy ", and il is to be found, 
iff lhe third series of articles called 
Philosophy . Polities and Society : 
edited by Peter -Lasted and W. G. 
Rumanian (Blackwell. 30s.). Profes- 
sor Mncpherson argues that East and 
West are now both hoping eventually 
for the same Iwo things: maximum 
production and consumption, and 
maximum freedom for human beings 
to use their full powers. What he sug- 
gests is that in the West the two aims 
are, without us fully realizing it, in 
conflict; whereas in the East there 
is a chance of them both ip time 
being fulfilled, ^is ^say is a warn- 
ing, intricate, abstract and tentative. 
Yet, accompanied by some ^tquUa- 
tioiis of these’ Eastern Eurppean 


the review manages to condemn the 
!?‘u Wy Wl, h lhe nian by tlii^ addition : 


j, - — ■■■•■ii ini') uuuiiivu, 

‘ However, Mr. Pound's ideas wer; 


found grandiose, not clear-cni and 


moving from topic io topic — a sydemi 
/a lion of vague material. Not nil natu- 
rally this is a In* apt criticism nf die 

Cantos, particularly Ih; laicr uik*s. The 
heart sinks at ills thought of the lime 
■but bsen and is going a* he spent 
on their literary explication, bulging 
by the two specimens primed here, the 
broadcasts themselves, though alrno-; 
as burins and confused, were infinitely 
less harmful." 

I think iv is, in mo si thoughtful criti- 
cism, unnatural io identify a writer's 
rationalized, or unniihutalhcd, ideas with 
the success of his art. Pound is u poet 
of considerable importance, and the 
Camus, plough Hawed, are full uf lovely 
strokes and passages, in that unques- 
lionubleness of effect dial accompanies 
great poetry. The review seals iu 
account of a helpless, cranky client with 
an unmitigated condemnation of the 
poem he wrote, and probably is siill writ- 
ing: this is injustice, arising from con- 
fused evidence and ^umming-up. 

Incidentally, the edition of the Cantos 
now in print has been described in this 
way by a leading bookseller, in a letter 
to me: "... ii is clear dial ihe first 
part of the hook. Cantos I-X4, has been 
reprinted in Mi-.* unsatisfactory manner 
you mention. The later Cantos are, we 
think, also printed from plates taken 
from cnrlier editions, iliongh the work 
is not quite so disgraceful as that of the 
earlier pages". Messrs. Faber and Fabsr 
point out dial economic necessity has 
caused them to use offset processes; 
bill there aren’t many poets who today 
are represented by such crude printing, 
especially at JL2 I Os. for a volume. 

A. J. MORRISON. 

6 Bowden Close. Comnhe Dingle, 
Bristol 9. 


Mr. Berger in which he writes that this 
artisi '* took many of his conscious theo- 
ries from Bishop Berkeley ", but dial for 
himself; “Such idealism is so foreign 
lo my own way of thinking that 1 can- 
not accept its validity or usefulness”. 
After which Mr. Berger talks of Bom- 
berg's later landscapes “ being possessed 
by being covered " by •• a veil, a curtain, 
a lenl " of paint. Then doubtfully he 
concludes that they " appear lo be the 
paintings of a gium *'. Is ihai good rea- 
soning? I am unaware that Humbert 
lias been " rehabilitated as a .success alter 
hrs death". On what evidence docs Mr. 
Berger justify such a statement ? Surely 
lie cannot imagine that rhapsodic praise 
by himself, Mr. Forge and Mr. Lipke is 
siiflicicnl in establish an artist's reputa- 
tion internationally as “ one of the great 
ones”? Despite the campaign to rurn 
Bomberg into a posthumous "success", 
non-English collectors and museums re- 
main unimpressed; even in England his 
works arc prized by very few people. 



Early to Rise 


WHAT PRICE POETRY? 


A Suffolk Morning 

by Hugh Barrett 


V This letter was shown to Mr. 
Charles Monlcilh of Faber and Faber, 
who writes: The printing of the current 
edition of The C mi ins— though not, we 
think, " disgraceful '—is admittedly 

far from perfect. The only satisfactory 
way to rectify this would be to re-set 
the book completely; and. since it is 
nearly X00 pages long and the setting 
extremely complicated, this would mean 
that Ihe selling price would have to be 
rui-ed to nl least t4 4s. 


Sir, — The answers to the questions 
raised by Mr. Allison and Miss Grigs tin 
(in a letter on October 19) are to sonic 
extent related lo English rending habits 
and our attitude to hooks. Compared 
with Europe, poetry has always been 
little rend, and. therefore, while one ad- 
mires the courage and dedication of 
Allison and Busby in publishing 
volumes of verse by new poets, it is re le- 
va nl lo point out that a small press 
without stuff and minimum overheads 
can price such books in small editions 
lower than a larger publisher. Part of 
the increased price would be accounted 
for by an expensive sale and promotion 
organization which would ensure wider 
disiribution. 

But I do not consider that in the case 
of poetry or any literary books price 
makes much difference to sales, unlc&s 
it is astronomical. ! believe thal many 
books in England are still drastically 
and unrealistically underpriced — be- 

cause many people believe that books 
should costless than other commodities, 


“Reading Hugh Barren's memories of 
his time as a farm pupil in Suffolk, 
one is immediately reminded of Mr 
Adrian Bell's classic iu the same genre, 
Corduroy”- colin watson, the times. 
With drawings by Rodcric Barren. 25/- 


The Salt of 
the Earth 

by Carlo Monterosso 


despile the feet (hat (hey normally en- 
'lfcln 


NOT SO MAJOR 


Sir,-— I write concerning your review 
on September 2K of William Lipke’s cri- 
tical study of the painter Dnvid Bom- 
berg. The convention of anonymity in 
The Times Literary Supplement is surely 
intended lo encoumge greater critical 
objectivity than, is possible in the per- 
sonal literary columns of the rest of 
the press. On the whole It probably 
achieves ils object. But when tins 
anonymity is used us a screen (u cover 
and, m It were, collectivize purely per- 
sonal prejudice and spile, the harm done 
is considerable. The latter was certainly 
the case in the review with which I am 
concerned- . 

I, along with several other British 
critics, happen to think that Bomberg 
wh» a painter of considerable impor- 
tance. When 1 have written about him. 
I have tried, by nnnlysing both (he 
form and the content of specific works, 
lo show bow and why I reached inn 
conclusion. Your reviewer is natuially 


dure longer. Some publishers and book- 
sellers pander to this misconception— 
instead of convincing readers that book 
prices must relate to other rising costs. 

Recently a journalist suggested we 
price a book at 10s. 6d. which we intend 
to publish imd sell at 30s. 10s, 6d. would 
just about cover our production costs, 
without distribution or allowing for 
booksellers' discounts I 

PETER OWEN. 
Peter Owen Ltd. 

12 Kendrick Mews. Kendrick Place,. 
London. S.W.7. 


Isabel Quigly's translation of tlifs 
highly controversial Italian novel. 
Written in the form of new gospels by 
John the Baptist, Judas Iscariot, 
Thomas Didymus and Simon Peter, 
The Sait of the Earth “pushes to 
imaginative extremes modern biblical 
scholarship's scepticism about the 
gospels as 'history'." (guardian.; 25/- 


FRANKfURT BOOK FAIR 


m 


Sir,— As you rightly say (on October 
). *' the British Connell Classified 


at liberty to reach a different or oppos- 
ing conclusion. I in no way quarrel with 


his cslinu-tion of Bomberg. 1 disagree 
' ' ' dine 


Exhibit Is ns usual sensible and work- 
manlike". It is indeed much more— 
it is a wonderful display of the year's 
output of British books and a most 
useful supplement to the British pub- 
lishers' individual stands. 

Moreover, this large enclosure pro- 
vides spuce for a more leisurely examin- 
ation of the books than is often possible 
ai individual publishers' stands. The 
handsomely produced complete cata- 
logue which 'the Council provides is of 
inestimable value to all visitors. 

SIR STANLEY UNWIN, Chair-, 
man, George Allen. & Unwin Ltd. 

Riiskin House, 40 Museum Street, ; 
London, W.C.I, 


The Colonel's 
Photograph 

by Eugene Ionesco 


fonesco's most Important short stories, 
from which many of his plays origin- 
ated, followed by a personal Diary 
written for the most part in 1939. The 
stories are translated by Jean Stexvart, 
with the exception of The Stroller In ihe 
Air, translated by John Russell. 25/- 


cn&;i ' : ^WJtt nis vision 

taiiot, " of human 

b&J?’^.MbJtlvWent even 


writers, it would perMps really be 
Jins forth) 


fylaiai;, ^ translations that 
.^ lf V./.3' W ^;- ap P ear|n 8 in this 

rtkpast thirty 


better reading for* the businessman on 
his eastbot 
' to 'jelling. 


his eastbound airliner. than any; guide 
■ ■ »l iftt / 


with it, but that U a different tiling 
What is impossible noi to quarrel with 
is the way in which he advances, with- 
out any reasoning at nil and as though 
(hey. were objective facts, unsubstan- 
tiated statements of mere personal 
opinion. Even supposing that you con- 
sider Bomberg an unimportant artist, 
his history is interesting. A painter 
neglected in his lifetime and rehabili- 
tated as n success after his denth. Why ? 
What were (he personal or social mech- 
anisms, behind such a development? 

Your reviewer does not answer or 
even pose any question because he 
appears to believe that criticism Is a 
matter of establishing, by belittling 
others, his own superiority. - 

Such a’ critical altitude is only .even 
passingly viable if supported by money, 
power or the Establishment. Criticism 
.. is more than upholding the opinions of 
collectors and " men of taste , who- 
ever these might be. Juggling with labels 
such as " major " and " minor ..without 
; argument or analysis, is worthier, For. 
the sake of criticism even more lnan 
of David Bomberg's posthumous. repu- 
laiion, 1 must take exception to this 
' footling review. 

JOHN BEKOER. 

1 5? Route de Malegnln. Moyrin, 

■ Geneva. . 


THE REPRINT BUSINESS 


Sir,— Who lit Ids right mind (pace Mr, 
Spector,. October 12) war 


Touch .... 

by Thom Gunn !• 


..ints ft new, anno-' 

luted edition of Nathan Drake’s volumes 
on eighteenth-century periodicals-? Who 
wants a reprint of the original edition 
but the reprint publisher? 

PAUL MORbECAr ROSENBERG, i 
Brasenose College, Oxford. .... 1 


RADIOPHONIC: 

COMMUNICATIONS'- 


Sir— Mr. Fry, in your issue pf. peto* 
ber I 9 m . criticize* the correctness of your 
caplipn, " Marlene Dietrich speaking tq 
her small' daughter in Berlin over the 
newly installed transatlantic .cable ", 
and suggests that she was speaking over 
Ihe transatlantic radiophone link. I) 


t'Qunn succeeds because of his fine 
certainty of tone nnd the sober difftity 
of his language. . ..rtlmost every poem 
irt this collection shows the - ngifity 
pnd subtl.ety qf Gunn's mind and his 
ability to convey complicated ideas 
directly, forcefully and wltfi wit.”“- 

J ULtAN SYMQNS, 1 NEW STATESMAN. ^5/- 


• I 


would be possible to. push his criticism 
a little further. In vourch arming photo.-. 

Dietrich's mouth is shut 


Letters to the Editor 


tiT. European coun- 
. -® u6h - lWo experi- 
if1 history : 

t:.L ; - '••.OWhnatforv- nml 


THIN PARTITION? 


P c ?Ppatton and 

j teBgte aaa 

Si#S: J »as 

ftow that 
those 


. Sir. — It Is Dot to be espNlesj^dtai * 
literary journal should 'be respm^bk 
fur every sentence in fils indivJcJuJ 
reviews but the eminence of 
add Its pulley of anonymity 


V Our Reviewer writes:— I can at 
least assure Mr. Berger thal my review 
of Mr. Lipke's book was not motivated 
by spite Did- 1 not. say “he has done 
his job thoroughly” 7 l have seen two 
bie exhibitions of Bombergs work in the 
last ten years, and cannot agree with 
Mr. Berger, that he is, “a .palmer of 
• considerable importance . Nor do j 
' agree with Mr. Berger thal my analyses 
■ of Bamberg’s aesthetic, his character, his 
, development as* 


graph, Matiene Dietrich's mouth is shut 
.arid ' .iS : far rphibvfcd fro'irt .'(he'. lUdUtlt? . 
piece,' whibh points into the air some- 
where above her right ear. TJie receiver 
is firmly on the hook. .Therefore she 
was not 1 speaking (d - anyone, whether 
over the Atlantic of : otherwise^ 

. ■ -;a w. pCayeair. . 

12 The Vale, London, S.W.3. 


Science, Philosophy 
and ESP 

by Charles McCreery 
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V We cannot: get off this hook either: 
slot 


our caption was indeed inaccurate. Mar-' 
lehe Dietrich io fact put through her 
call at 4 a.m. and Erich Salomon photo- 
graphed her later, in a plausible pose. . 


A study of telepathic Ond psycho- ( ,; 
kinefic phCnontejitLi wfiich pre^ontBl.the 
attitude of the Institute . of Psycho- ■' 
physical ReSfenrch at Oxford: ''One of ; 
the most' Interesting studies of the- 
psi-functioa to appear in receiH years;** 

.THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 32/6 ■ 


Il ' Is togretted that bccanso of i«- 


crea^d costs. of production nnd-disiri- 
bution , the price of Hie TLS must 


be raised from next week to Is: Tlie 
size of the paper tvjll be maintained 
ar 24 pnges, 1 


Faber & Faber 


, .; ^Othet-detters are on page J 020) ^ _ .L ~7. ti-V-iL,'' j r - ' f.\\ r T' r ; 1 p 
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New 


Literature 


POLISH POETRY, POLISH PROSE 


Saul Bellow 


Celina Wiuniewska (Editor): Polish Writing Today. 206pp. Penguin. 6s. 


and the Critics 


Edited by 

IRVING MALIN 


1 Mete thirteen essays on the fiction of one 
iif the most widely discussed novelists of 
our day oiler nn ini rod net ion to many 
aspects of Saul Bellow's an. This is the 
lint collection devoted entirely to his 
work. All the various approached to 
Bellow find sente representation in this 
hook. Not only will the reader acquire 
many new insights into Bellow’s fiction — 
he also will discover tJint Bellow has ii 
way c*r bringing nut the best in some or 
the most brillinnt crilics. 

Previously ptihlislied in the U.S A. by 
Neiv York University Press. 35/- net 


British Romantic 
Poets 


Recent Revaluations 

Edited by 

SHIV K. KUMAR, hh.d. 


1 tore arc nineteen essays by some of the 
most distinguished present-day critics. 
They oiler. In essence, a general intio- 
dnclion to Romanticism as a social and 
polliicul as well as n poetic force, together 
wiili penetrating analyses of the poets and 
their works, bach reel ion contains one 
essay that attempts a general assessment 
of the poet ; others examine in detail his 
representative works. Generous, up-to- 
duto reading lists, both textual and 
critical, arc included for each 'eel ion. 
Previously published in the U.S.A. by 
New York university Press. 

Jum published 42/- net 


“Today” mean* more in this title 
than it usually does in such antho- 
logies. A good deal of the Polish 
literature that was -published just 
after the wur, such as Andrzejewskl’s 
A. dies unit Diamonds, and most of 
the great bur it of writing that pre- 
ceded and followed Gomtilka’s 
return to power in I *350, is now avail- 
able in one place or another in Eng- 
lish. Miss Wicniewska has accord- 
ingly concentrated, in her selection, 
on more recent and usually younger 
writers. This means that, especially 
among the prose-writers, some 
important names are missing: 
Andrzejewski himself, Kazimieiz 
Brandy* a* a novelist (though he 
appears as a columnist), Mrozek. 
Nor is a further appearance made 
here by such things us Adam Wazyk’s 
fizzing political fuse of 1955, the 
“ Poem for Adult* The major 
work in this selection is the poetry 
of Zbigniew Herbert and Tudeusz 
Roiewicz. 

These two poets, both of whom for- 
tunately come across very well in 
translation, arc really outs landing 
writers of Tar more titan simply 
national interest. Both arc grave men. 


yet each writes with his own distinc- 
tive vitality: Herbert with a razor- 
sharp elegance Roiewicz directing a 
harsh, flashing light. Each in his own 
way is engaged in facing the horrors 
and confusions of the last Ihirly years 
of Polish history. But (he issues they 
raise concern humanity. Herbert's 
*’ At the Gates of the Valley ", for 
instance, draws together images from 
the gates of Auschwitz and images 
fi'om the Lnst Judgment: the cour- 
teous angels. (he confused throng at 
the gates fan old woman carrying her 
dead canary, a lumberjack pressing 
his axe to his breast), all portrayed 

a moment before 

the final division 

into lho.se who gnash their teeth 

and those who sing psalms. 

The gentleness of the description, 
the dry understanding shown to the 
angels who “ have a hard job ", the 
whole rather apologetic manner of 
the poem only serve to press the 
horror of it with irresistible firm- 
ness into the consciousness; and 
behind the German doctors and 
guards rises the smiling spectre of a 
Christian civilization founded on 


ideas of judgment and condemna- 
tion. Here Herbert can write with 
the same uneinpliatic yet terribly 
moving lucidity of the end of a love 
alFiiir, or of Furlinbrus's farewell to 
Hamlet: 


(lections, move popular 


he^. by Brundy7;„db& 

Urandys on style ddidj^ 


a .style -I chose my attitude andtS 
attitude meted out a style * "“V 4 ” 
entirely whnt l deserved 
I must also c Ink' rule a belter system 'mgtvcncss ; Kott op eroticism 

or prisons 1 1 ness- memories and arguabK 
since as you justly said Denmark i, a thrown out in u looser \vav On 
, , ... , «re accustomed to in print 

I go to my nllalrs. . The short stories deal mostly 

Haute and n-onio 


Rozewicz re-creates in his pnoms and ironic situations, incidnk 

noments of bare survival or slow, out of Uxe war or its aftermalK 

(tinful recovery of what we think 1J P ep haps Tadeusz Holuii 


INSECTICIDE 


Karel 6apek : Vfilka .r Mloky. 251pp. 


Mloky. 25ipp. Prague : 

Krttsng Uteiatury a Umenl.^ Distributee! by Collet’s. 


St&tni Nakladalelstvi 
17s. 6d. 


moments 
P 

of ns hum Jin feelings, in whul we call 
inhuman circumstances; 

love-poems of old 
used to be description' of llesh 
they described this and that 
for instance eyelashes 

and yet redness 
should be described 
by greyncss the sun by rain 
the popples in November 
the lips nl night. 

There are also good selections in 
the book from most of the other 
younger Polish poets: writers 

like the late Andrzej Bursa 
and Tymoteusz Karpowicz, whose 
work has a grim, ironic stamp 
akin to that of Herbert and 
Roiewicz ; Miron Bialoszewski. 
whose language games tease out the 
difficulties of knowing and the sor- 
rows of loss; Jerzy Harasymowicz, 
sensuous, witty and fantnstic. in the 
vein we know from Mrozek of high 
Polish nonsense: 


FidlCi rcle, a bo ut' a"G er mVnlllmtS 


postwar PoJund in order to get mate- 
rial, and is soon directing the lif eo( 
the family. Three of ihe sior£ 
tvre first person 
criminals or wasteivW 
stvc but uneasy stories 
ironic moral criticism 
about rather uncontrolled and 
in dubious relationship 
authorial undertone of 


tlx 


to ui 
ot nihilivik 
aggressiveness. There are also some 
rather flat narratives of mess and div 
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COMMENTARY: BABEL IN THE THEATRE 


^■al Court's fine production of 

^{*2- 10 ihe October revolu- 
>£ Year The play was 

rfomifd in the Soviet Union. 

its first staging uny- 


lubilee 

its first staging ..... 

; 4 ^nfy in 19W « l lhe ? lcc ‘ ,k ? 


W* J, 3orence.* Us production 

|U, «i"> «*>=>• 

« revival ol RusMan 
work. One 


Babel's 

iSsign of this is the recent puh- 
jlsMlBSW" „ 1 1 nil in ui the 


i mi, in lire Soviet Union of the 
^.pBbensive R“*™» 

writing to date ll. Babel. 


Lr, 494pp. Moscow: khu- 
^tvkaaya Liieralura. Distri- 


|t)s. fid.) ; it 


tJIMI 

Wx 


aster: a small boy's ultimately fatal 
wanderings in Warsaw when ihe tea. 


s ions at home drive him out, simply 
described by Magda Leja (who has 
done better than this); a rather tin. 


tfld by Collet’s, 

JSji most of the stories, some 
fcwpondence (although most oj 
aLbd's letters, notably those to his 
fcniiv remain unpublished). Babel's 
^ plays and an excellent inlro- 
Jn by L. Polyak: n ges- 

weU deserved by a man who. 

f inite gone so far us to praise 
yin's literary style for its sentences 
fiiied * as if of steel, was rewarded 
j on) with deportation and, two 
luahier, with death. 

|,ik Babel was born in 1894 in 
loldivajika. a colourful but ini- 
IwOed Odessa ghetto, and his art 
vprt^e* not only the response of an 
•‘•fad intellectual to the violence 
/solution but also the response 


I 


convincing story of «M|«y > > Moicnt p«g>om“. 

peasant cottage and minder id the t v b 

wood outside. Oddly enough, the 
.stories probably lose more by trans- 
lation than the poems in this volumt 


’ii oi a deeply self-conscious Jew. 
Wi at the time of Babel's youth 


where, as in the Kiev General 
Mlikovnin described in Mary a. J«*w* 
were kept strictly ’’ Vo one tide of the 
street. chased away by policemen 
from the other ". Jewishness prevail* 
in many uf Baber* short stories, and 
his reading of Hebrew and Yiddish 
classics was as basic to his cultural 
assumptions as was his reading of 
French and Russian. His stories are 
rich in Jewish grotesques: ’’ the octo- 
genarian Reis], liny and humpbacked, 
as patinated with tradition as n roll 
of the Torah": “ Ashkena/h, Hcs- 
sens and Efrussis, glossily finished 
misers, philosophical roisterers, 
creators of wealth and of Odessa 
anecdotes . . . retired cjintors, jesters 
at weddings, cooks at circumcisions, 
and ancient shop-assistants”. It is 
easy and often justifiable to criticize 
Babel for exploiting the exoticism of 
what to his Russian readers must 
have seemed, in these descriptions, an 
alien, mysterious race. This is par- 
ticularly true of his Tales of Odessa 
where improbjtbly weird and colour- 
ful Jewish bandits are set up against 
the exotic background of " Russia’s 
Marseilles ", a port which in Babel's 
descriptions is worthy of Baghdad in 
the Thousand and One Nights. 

The scholarly, Talmudic Babel 
that emerged from Odessa was a 
bookworm who had " let slide every- 
thing that reully mattered, such as 
playing truant in the harbour, learn- 
ing the art of billiards in the coffee- 
house* on Greek Street, going swim- 


ming At l.angeroii". When he 
reached Moscow Gorky advised him 
to " Go out among the people ” 
for some years before presuming to 
be a writer. Many of Babel’s stories 
are in fact concerned with the prob- 
lems of initiation into manhood, pro- 
blems that beset a young man who 
throws up his Talmud and »et* off 
to fight with the Cossack cavalry. 
The test was severe, for not only 
are Cossacks by tradition ardently 
anti-Semitic ; their regiments were 
the most brutally uninhibited in the 
Red (or White! armies. What better 
lesling ground for Ihe intellectual's 
bitterest dilemma at the time — 
whethen* the eventual achieve- 
ment of a good society would 
justify the brutal terror ? The 
Cossack has always been Rus- 
sian literature's version of the 
Noble Savage, and on many occa- 
sions Babel submits his nieek sensi- 
bility and paltry physique to the 
graceful Cossacks’ severe scrutiny, 
for what use is there really in the 
Cossack cavalry for a man with 
spectacles on his nose and autumn 


dniplc indictment of the scrupulous 
intellectual opposed to the bolster- 
nudy single-minded revolutionary. 
It is often very hard indeed to recog- 
nize ihe true objectives of the revolu- 
tion in these stories, for Soviet ideals 
get hopelessly buried in rhe details of 
lurid violence. The troop* reek of 
“ fresh blood and of human dust and 
ashes”. Swords arc thrust into the 
throats of prisoners, and a Polish 
soldier’s skull take* flight, bits of his 
brain dripping over the narrator's 
hands. Not that Babel's aim is to 
criticize the use of terror : indeed he 
describes the Cossacks' savagery with 
unconcealed exuberance. Lionel 
Trilling has suggested (in his intro- 
duction to the Penguin translation of 
the stories, from which many of the 
passages quoted have been taken) 
that by presenting violence not with 
horror but with joy Babel is restrain- 
ing himself from imposing on it his 
own moral disapproval, for he is con- 
cerned more importantly to represent 
merely “ the unyielding circumstance 
in which the human fact exists ”, to 
“show it forth". All this is very 


“ The Awakening ", “ Dante Street ", 

“ The Kiss reveal a wholly differ- 
ent, superior talent. The themes arc 
often the same, but the style is simple, 
unadorned, flippantly exact. These 
stories give one an idea of the 
excellence Soviet literature was 
deprived of with Babel's death. Babel 
was working on his first long novel 
when he was arrested. 

A larya loo is wholly free of the rhe- 
toric of Babel’s earlier stories, though 
its episodic construction is typical of 
all Babel's work. Many of its 
glimpses of post-revolutionary life 
come straight out of the stories. As 
in Red Cavalry the details of hnvd- 
ship overshadow any sense of the 
essential purpose of the revolution, 
and it is a sly joke of Babel’s that 
Marya. herself, the one character who 
has embraced Soviet ideals ungues-, 
tioningly and without taint of corrup- 
tion, never actually appears on the 
stage, being evoked almost mythic- 
ally ns an ideal of revolution which 
Babe] perhaps feared had been buried 
in horror. And yet, Babel is able to 
produce from the grime of the actual, 


in his heart ? Babel's riding of a true in that Babel ha* obviously sue- if not a live Marya, at least a reason- 

^rtPCiiAl' rlall'mn ct\ in^m tknr Ikn ('(•PfIfYl m “ ch mi/inn f/M*tU n (La LimimI «L1a n TiAv»n 24 Ka nn 


•Cossack stallion is so inept that the ceeded in “ showing forth" the brutal able alternative which it-might be as 


horse is soon suffering from saddle . facts of the Russian revolution. Yet 


galls, and when a soldier whose 
belly has been torn out and whose 
entrails hang over his knees begs to 
be finished off Babel cannot bring 
himself to pull the trigger, but is 
content to let another mao do it for 
him. 

And yet Babel's Red Cavalry is no 


A Concise History 
of Russian 
Literature 


THAIS S. LtNDSTROM 
V 0 ], I 

TROM THE BEGINNINGS TO 
( CHEKHOV 

• "This . is a critical account of Russian 


•' VMatuqe from ihe tin* of the conversion 
i.;| Byzpatine Orthodoxy iu the tenth 


to; 


up. to the d$ilh of Chekhov in 
The author’s 1 mala. purpose has 
beejn * to establish iui accurate perspective 
.between Russian literature anil historical 
environment ’. It is her view that Russian 
literature, especially in vhfe nineteenth 
cpnjt wry,' lias been more deeply Involved 
in .social and political trends than any 
other modern literature of international 
Hundipg. .. . . 

Previously published in, the U.S. A, by 
New York university Press. 35/- net 
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Perceptual 
Development 
in Children 


,'V 


. AiLHSfE H KIDD 
. . f * and JEANNE L. RiyoiRE 

. V'i'rTij s book' is a compilation of articles by 


Someone once said that Karel Capek, 
the great admirer of English ways, 
died with hi.* heart pierced by Cham- 
berlain's umbrella. After re-reading 
hi* brilliant phantasmagoria Vtllka s 
Mloky tThe War with the Newts), 
one feels that his doom was inevitable 
and that he would himself have pro- 
phesied It, just ns he predicted the 
main event of the 1930s : the domina- 
tion of the world by a half-civilized, 
technically superior race of salaman- 
ders, led by a corporal front the Inst 
war and demanding nothing more 
than " a place in the sun " (or rather 
n place on the world’s sea-board). In 
VA Ika s Mloky there is to be found 
not only much of what went on be- 
fore and during the war, but also 
much that still goes on. after it— the 
" cultural revolution” of the snla- 
mander? : “ triton " music And " pela- 
gic " art, inspired ]by an esoteric cult 
of jelly-fish, polyps and Corals; 
pirate radio stations, run by newts and 
churning put pop with marine motifs 
a diabolical rush to make capital pbt 
of newts by selling them arms and an 
equally diabolic sabotage of attempts 
to stop a traffic 'which was lending 
mankind to its Armageddon; feeble 
and corrupt politicians wrecking col- 
lective. security against newts and 
clandestinely growing Wealthy on 
trade - with them. . " Do you know, 
who are loaning; the. .newts irioney. 
Who are financing this hew End of 
the World, - this second w " 
asks CApefr 


newts and at Munich he saw all he 
had lived for swallowed up in just 
as horrible a nightmare. 

But the greatest tragedy— and one 
which he had certainly not foreseen 
—came after his death. Under the 
Protectorate he was posthumously 
proscribed and his works were sup- 
pressed. This he would have ex- 
pected. He had, after all, allowed his 
newts to adopt the doctrine of " Nor- 
dic supremacy **, But after the war, 
when the anti-fascist forces were tri- 
umphant, he wns banned once more. 
As the friend of Masaryk, the poet 
of the Establishment, the spokesman 
of the First Republic, there was no 
phrce for him In the new Czecho- 
slovakia. He remained proscribed un- 
til, ironically enough, the Russians 
released him. While he was still on 
the Index la Prague his works began 
reappearing in Moscow. “Capek is 
one of the greatest Czech writers of 
the twentieth century ", wrote Nikol- 
sky in bis 1952 edition of.iCapek, 
Wblch was meant for people who 
could read him in the original— 
Russian students and even Czechs. 

A few years ago Pavel Kohout 
prepared a stage version of Vdlka 
s Mloky, which was generally thought 
lo be more Kohout thau Capek, but 
Which at least served the purpose of 
j-esurrectlng a work which had been 
officially .forgotten;. The play created 
alanc 


The line has been straight 
ever since 

Pythagoras (raced it down for us 
in the chimney 

with chalk dipped in holy water 

Now It is very tired 

and dreams of nothing 

but rolling Itself Into u hall. 


Most of them depend b good deaUi 
the accuracy with which a colloquiil 


The^ prose in jhis anthology is on 
examples ol a sort of dinry with re- clear. 


—often an illiterate colloquial— lone 
is caught, and nothing is harder lo 
lake aerpss to another language. K 
Polish criminals sound like the Mu 
a cultivated Polish translator broti^t 
up in England has of an EngM 
navvy, authenticity has a wearisow 
time of it. Nevertheless Ibis it u 
anthology that was well worth prfr 


the whole less distinguished, though duciug, and that makes the range at 
nearly always interesting. There arc vigour of Polish writing today vtf) 


:cond Deluge ?•”, j* demand .for. the original and a new,’ . 
he ^hierprisesj’rtfi'^ : edition of- :iHs the; result. And an 1 . 
i tries. lent -edition it is— d. good sped- / 


“Alt the , 

the banks ;; all minifies.' .. _ 

!“ :***- ..guished. • ' ' 

' nicAKuctro • 





FIFTY-YEAR RULE 


Extracts from reviews published anonymously hi the TLS on October 25, 1917, 
Tugexev. A Study by Edward Garnett, with a Foreword by Joseph Conrad. 


tteWobbttes 

PATRICK RENSHAW 


Running counter to the main- 
stream of the American 


labour movement, the Indus- 
trial Workers ot the Worl ti- 


the 'Wobblles'— gained an 
influence out of all proportion 
to Its actual membership, 
largely because of the colour- 
fulness of many of Its leading 
members— such as *Blg Bill' 
Haywood, Vincent St. John 
and Joe Hill. This is the first 
study of . one of the most 
extraordinary organizations 
of modern times. 12 pages of 
plates, 453 



MICHAEL WOLFF 
The facts, objec- 
tively viewed and . | 
honestly assessed. 
Mr. Wolff made an 
Intensive study 
tour of prisons and . | 
borstals and the 
ancillary Instltu- .1 
tlons. This Is the | 
first comdrsp 0 ^* 
8lve survey by a- 
'neutral* of Brit- 
ain's penal 8y8tenv 

Rftft 


..We have always wondered, for 
flww, why Tolstoy was so much 
piuki by [Turgenev], Mr. 
Ctwn speaks of his "life- 
q hwiilily to Turgenev’s genius, 
tlj removed by the hitter’s 
kl; That seems to suggest envy, 
‘■‘taceriainly not the explanation. 

Turgenev was too much of 
for Tolstoy, loo much 
Mail; for there was nothing 
^ h*ted so much as spcciuliza- 
k Hit book, “What is Art?", is 
bi| attack on Ihe specialization 
To Tolstoy and to Dns- 
"h.witirtg was a natural pro- 
biking; but to Turgenev 
‘sort of a rilqal, as lo Flaubert. 
T 1 ®*' w “trned to write, with 
naturalness ; he was far 
t * 7 . .w*d to be shoppy 
but he looked 


sion which a writer can produce only 
when his characters produce it on 
him, when he has forgotten his 
design in them. Turgenev never does 
that ; but it is not because of Ihe aes- 
thetic poverty of his mind. We may 
be sure that he knew and perceived 
nnd fell abundantly. All his obser- 
vations are too perfectly relevant, too 
easily precise, to have been brought 
In because he wished lo nuike use of 
them. No I In each case his mind 
wns possessed by the type; and he 
would not allow the individual to 
trespass beyond It. 

That, perhaps, was what irritated 
Tolstoy, to whom men were so utterly 
individual, nnd for whom life was 
n fierce conflict between the indivi- 
dual and the laws of Ciod. To 


like an artist, like 

® 0in B 10 ni0 ^ c usc 
lived it; and his writing 
’ j® ®ffra consciousness, nn 
' yet. more intensely in 
i actual fact. I-lo Is like 
at work. ; where 
is liice a man playing 



‘"“rumenl, 


small 


a vecy big man pluy- 
insti 



BRIAN CR02IER Tha first malor study of »e 
1 Spanish Ghlefbf State. to appear In ErtjflaflrBJ 8 
Croztar has' had access to much documenw'T 
material never, previously made available *° 


■ foreign Writer. He Has Supplemented his ^5 U wwd' 
with qu.estlohs put to Franco's household, an 
cdi)yer$jatiqn& with. Franco himself jno ww 


: those toi.^jvwnt regime. 

photograph8i 15 maps; 70s v •/ * ■ * ' 



, . trument. After 

-tjAHputo of Gentlefolk " 
2j® nd Children " one 
,^,lhe sense of great power 

I aver - 


Tut’gcnov It wus rather a conflict 
between the type and the laws of 
Nature. The anarchy of the world . . . . . 

for Tolstoy is In man and in hh w h °.^ h f 

disobedience to God. Why Is man ? n Jy ,0 h,m lovc 15 
thus disobedient ? That is tho ques- 
tion he asks. For. him all tho sorrow 
and suffering of life come from .man 
himself, from the individual sinner. 

But to Turgenev they come from 
man's incompatibility with Nature: 

• and the question he asks is. Why is 
Is the universe what it 1 is ? In the Inst 
scene of " Fathers and Children " 


f?. Ve 7 small nnd exquisite where the dead Bazarov’s old father 
v ' b°°ks arc full al- cries— ’* I said I should 


by mu*/ f' “ ww, v» «»' cries— ” l sata i snouiu rebel, I rebel I 

r " Turgenev’s are I rebel ! " Turgenev, says Mr. Gar^ 
Alik? 1 ?- i ,Ke a Ja P anese nett, epitomizes in one stroke the 
r - *r reo emptiness, infinite aspiration, the eternal insign i- 
- , ? rn?5 ^ slcre ’ nh 'bi- ficance, or the life of 


pt ~ .o...w. iibmiwi, ui ..iv «■» w« man. That is 
lin-il huqself. Every- always the drama for him. a little 
fl nd he admits group of human beings, aspiring and 
SiZr.'Pwvant to 'the type. His thwarted by a surrounding indiffer- 
nm .L..^ aretw0 icinds 


lift ihirtS • aWay w ‘ ,h him » ence - And for hint there 

. of human beings: those - who 


’ HUBERT GQLE 1( • ; 

Medleyqi'/Lohdon" 
• and th^ Hundrecl • 

■ YegrsW^rare 1 
; brought to jlfe ln f 
thls''stbry : of the - 
village ; J ,boy who,, 
bscaipd : ]leac|sr Of 


thWi.^Whlts 1 Com- 


James I 

David mathew^ 


^ofL'^hat knowledne a&pire and are thwarted, and 
' those who basely comply with 

tie hBrA^« B u mpn j Nature and become themselves part 
7vf Wo \9L Fathers and ... 

Implied* 


of that which thwarts. Of Maria 
Nikolaevna, the woman who seduces 
the hero in "Torrents of Spring", 
Mr. Garnett says that " in her ruth- 
less charm she is the incarnation of a 
cruel principle in Nature". But that 
is true of all the evil characters of 
Turgenev, whether they are lustful 
like her or merely worldly. They seem 
to be conspiring with Nature to bring 
the dreams of his heroes and heroines 
to nuught. They arc like the big. dull 
boy at school who bullies and derides 
the weak and sensitive. For him 
human stupidity is part of the stupi- 
dity of the universe, and the few who 
rise above it are crushed by it or by 
circumstance. And yet he does pas- 
sionately believe in those few and 
loves them passionately. They arc to 
him beautiful, inexplicable flowers in 
n barren wilderness. They make life 
worth living, and yet fill it with pain. 
Like St. Paul, he erics that there is 
worth having but love, 
a beauti- 
ful, forlorn irrelevant in a 
world unfitted for Its survival. 
All his heroes fight a losing 
battle, not merely with (be fools of 
the world, but with the nature of 
things. And so all his beauty and 
tenderness seem to be but a pathetic 
interlude, a strain of music suddenly 
drowned by noise ; and the point of 
the book always Is this sudden mar- 
ring of the music. At the end you 
are not thrilled and heartened by 
the sense of escape to an ampler 
aether, a diviner air : rather, you are 
cut off suddenly from what you love, 
and made to feel that this separation 
Is for, ever, is in the nature of things.. 
The mechanism- ■ of the universe 
closes in upon you ;, and it is mere; 
mechanism. Those who consent to 
live like machines are the winners 
how and for ever. 

(A. CLUTTON BROCK) 


it is hard at times not to see in the 
zest with which Babel describes the 
slaughter not a subtle device to 
achieve detachment but rather an 
over-passionate, almost unhealthy 
involvement, ihe meek intellectual’s 
need perhaps to indulge, on paper, in 
the lustful, uninhibited violence he 
shrinks from on horseback. 

Red Cavalry and Tales of Odessa 
are written in an overlush, heavily 
metaphorical style. Some of Babel's 
figures are acceptably inventive : 
^'-TW dying sun, round and yellow as 
a pumpkin ", “ The moon hung 
above the yard like a cheap ear- 
ring"; elsewhere, though, one finds 
that the sunset's " foaming rivers 
flowed along the embroidered nap- 
kins of peasant fields ”, and that the 
sky was " like an accordion with lots 
of keyboards ", By 1925, after finish- 
ing Red. Cavalry and Tales of Odessa, 
Babel began to shed this kind of 
mannerism. Magnificent stories like 


well to settle for: when the aristo- 
cratic general dies and his house 
is requisitioned, the concierge may 
be vulgarly ruthless in her exercise of . 
power oveT her former masters, but 
the family that does take the house 
over is eminently well-deserving, 
particularly the pregnnnt wife, 
who meekly enjoys the wondrous 
transformation of the chandelier on 
the ceiling each time she dares press 
down the magical switch an the wall. 

Marya is a far greater achieve- 
ment than Babel's first and only other 
play. Sunset . which suffers from the 
florid provincialism of the Odessa 
Tales (though its dialogue, rich in 
Yiddish vocabulary nnd syntax, was 
something wholly original in the 
Russian theatre): Sunset is really jusi 
one more Odessa tale, put into 
dramatic form. It is sad that Babe] 
was not able to complete (he trilogy 
of which Marya was to be Ihe first 
part, for he was unquestionably get- 
ting his hand in as a dramatist. 


The making of the 

20th 

Century 

General Editor: Christopher Thorne 


A unique and stimulating new series that analyses 
significant and controversial themes in the history 
of our century 


*.» K.r 


,.rtyVear8' research 
' mlhafed Inthl^.neW H!9?LJL* 


minarau in ^uhiahoP, 

. of JanieS ,dnd ’ V i^KlnaA® : i 
Mathew tracesthe^Ki^^ 

• in detail; .easting 

Stuart, :the- .•SStS5--vSii‘ 
•vBbbert'eaiA. 61 A 

and ■Good ofyiar.^1 J 
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out about It. • 

Sir Harry H. Joiw 5TON,G.C.M.6. o/fte bS 

IstwifesL. 

Ii contribution to of liberty for all mankind 

War literature by a 




... * ua more;. 
V;'They seen), 

'mstet 


The 


Red lo write on the subject who and Soulb Africa . t Be wegro 

i a Philo- Wishes "to enforce the pnoc.ple that ^ „ most do 

. yi ^ TVI J . r , . nfUr the uiflr- . 


the 1 dark-skinned races 

•S’ personal degree of civilization have con , ie n ^ 







^^eTSSu Sk ^1^ MiSTMU ,(«« of wbich the keynote Is 

French) white peoples to-' being one of wb.cn .^e ^ 


for the dark races after the war , 
the policy favoured by the author 


KMW convinc- giun nnd 
js not quite cause our 

^.o^ i; .M|sh^in, ,ha^ in the , . 

W^fS , and ncM it) * find even their gratitude 


.... pfe^; oS ' ,ypes of 

hness„the they are intelligent enough to ^r- * P® , 


(F; T, DALTON) j 


The Framework of Economic 
History 

The Internafional Economy & The 
Rise of the State 


Anthony Harrison 

'Hers for the first Hme is q short and brilliantly 
clear introduction to the economic history of this 
century.’^ D. C, Watt, The Spectator. 


The Ageof Containment 

The Cold War 


David Roes . 

'He has packed into very small Space oh extraordinary! 
amount of very useful Information.’- Leonard Schapiro 


The Approach of . War, 1938-39 

Christopher Thorite 

This subject hds become canfOsed slnae A. J.P. Taylor's 
Origins of the Second World. War. Mr. Thorne 
shows how the historian's skill can be used to sort out 
the confusion . A clear, objective guide.'- Alan Bullock. 


Each title 25s Paperback 12s 6d 
Over 30 titles In preparation . . 
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Science 


KEPLER’S MAN ON THE MOON 


Kepler's Sotwtimn. Translated with a commentary by Edward Rosen. 255pp. University of Wisconsin Press. (American University Publishers 
Group.) £3 6 s. 

Regiomontanus on Triangles. Translated by Barnabas Hughes, with an introduction and notes. 298pp. University of Wisconsin Press. (American 
University Publishers Group.) £3 15s. 


For two and a half centuries Kepler 
has been acknowledged as one of the 
giants on whose shoulders Newton 
stood. After his three lows of planet- 
ary motion, little else of his was 
deemed to matter. Even Frisch’s 
excellent edition of Kepler’s works, 
an edition which was completed 
nearly a hundred years ago, does not 
appear to have persuaded many to 
tcad Kepler's major works, let alone 
the lesser writings. The tide seems 
to have turned with von Dyck's and 
Caspar’s GexanuneUe Werke. begun 
in 1937 and not yet completed. At 
last Kepler has come into bis own 
as a man of rare originality. There 
is a Kepler bandwagon on which 
more and more historians are climb- 
ing. Edward Rosen is one of a select 
few with a right to be there ; and his 
translation of the Snniiiltun. with 
commentary, now replaces the totally 
inadequate version by P. F. Kirk- 
wood. (translation) and John Lear 
(commentary) published only two 
years ago. 

. Tho beginnings of the Somninm 
were in a Tubingen dissertation com- 
■ posed by Kepler in J593. in which 
the Copernican thesis was upheld on 
the basis of an analogy between the 
experience of a terrestrial observer 
and one on the Moon. Copera Uran- 
ism, half a century old, was still ana- 
thema to the Tubingen professor in 
charge of the exercise, and Kepler was 
not allowed to read his thesis. This 
piece of juvenilia was put aside until, 
in 1609, he added the dream frame- 
work, devised In order to introduce 
a supernatural agency to carry his 
astronomer to the Moon. StiU the 
draft was not published, altbough the 
story— if Kepler is to be believed — 
was circulating in the barbers' shops, 
and was even (wrongly) supposed to 
have been in the hands of the anony- 
mous author (Donne) of Ignatius, 


If Is Conclave, who "stings me by 
name at the very outset ”. Again the 
text was put aside, until between 1622 
and 1630— years of personal and 
national depression— Kepler added 
explanatory notes, quadrupling the 
length of the whole. The book, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1634, thus 
derives from three distinct periods of 
Kepler's life. “ Nowhere else in such 
brief compass ”, writes Professor 
Rosen, " is to be found Kepler's own 
account of bis stormy career, one of 
the main pathways leading to that 
awesome force which is modern 
science." 

The Somninm is commonly des- 
cribed as “ science fiction ” or 
11 dream fiction ”. There is a literal- 
ness in the allegory which bears com- 
parison with -that of tbe Divine 
Comedv. although the reader will pro- 
bably live in expectation of finding 
hobbits rather than Virgil on the next 
page. A subject of literary imitation 
it may have been, but as literature 
there is no trace of greatness in the 
Somninm. Apart from its biographi- 
cal significance, the purely astronomi- 
cal substructure of the plot provides 


the main interest. The basic text runs 
to only eighteen pages. Add to these 
Kepler's own 223 notes (excluding 
thirty-eight notes to a geographical 
appendix of about two pages), more 
than twice as many more by Profes- 
sor Rosen, not to mention his thirteen 


appendixes, and the result is the most 
ifua ‘ 


valuable compendium of Keplerinna 
In the English language — vVhich is 
ironical, considering the status of 
Kepler's longer works. 

It Is generally agreed that the De 
Trlangulis of Regiomontanus marks 
an important turning-point in the 
history of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, but no one has yet made out 
a really convincing case. Regiomon- 
tanus certainly had a reputation of 
greatness in the Inte sixteenth cen* 
tury (this work, completed in 1464, 
was not printed until 1533), and he 
undoubtedly influenced men who 
'were in turn influential, such as 
Rheticus, Copernicus, and Tycho 
Brahe. It does not follow, however, 
that an English translation (here 
facing a facsimile of the original) 
has (o be justified in terms of - the 
old myth that Regiomontanus was 


the first European scholar to treat 
trigonometry as a theoretical science. 
Father Hughes, who, after translat- 
ing and pondering on the text from 
beginning to end, should know as 
much about the De Trhtngnlis as 
any man alive, has in fact added an 
introductory essay which slavishly 
follows the pronouncements of 
writers many of whom one suspects 
of never even having seen a copy. 
For him, as for J. D. Bond and Sister 
Mary Zeller (on whom his rdsumd 
of previous history seems principally 
to rest), the three centuries before 
Regiomontanus arc virtually 
unknown territory, and would have 
been better Ignored than misrepre- 
sented. 

The early printed edition chosen 
for reproduction is the first. This is 
no doubt (he most satisfactory choice, 
although a collation with the original 
manuscript and the second edition 
would have been of a value out of 
all proportion to the effort involved. 
(It will be a happy day indeed when 
editors begin to include numerical 
tables which are au essential part of 
their texts.) 


SCIENCE’S P.R.O. 

Magnus Pvke : The Science Century. 183 pp. John Murray. 30s. 


Dr. Pyke, one of our most devoted 
guides through the world of science, 
likes to look all round his subject 
from different angles without com- 
mitting himself to any one view- 
point. In his new book he becomes, 
rather surprisingly, its public rela- 
tions officer. His science century 
stretches from ubout 1850 to about 
1950. This short 


affairs of men is like no other span, 
however long, in the changes it has 
wrought in our surroundings, in the 
way we think and what we think 
about, and in the goods wc can com- 
mand to enrich our passage from 
cradle to grave. This continuing 
revolution has happened because of 
the interrelation of two .phenomena ; 


we had learnt to dispose of sewage 
we began to crowd into old cities 
and with the help of new concrete 
processes turned them vertically and 
horizontally into vast conurbations. 
And with the expansion of industry 
and the advent of computers ctmie 
also a new breed of men, the mana- 


j: 


f HE TRI AL OF 
QUEEN CAROLINE 

Roger Fulfovd . 42s ' 


In recounting the details of this dramatic and 
momentous., trial, Roger Fulford vividly 
recaptures the scandals t\nd drama — political 
fl nd|TQrsonal--bohiiid the ordeal of (he consort 


gers of mass production, who turned 

interval in the mode of thought, and an impulse their backs on the old ways of old. 

to action. Scientific analysis is “ the crufts and drove toward efficiency 
notion that the universe and much by breaking down each industrial 
of man's behaviour m it can be 
understood by precise observation 
followed by speculation, but specula- 
tion continually submitted to experi- 
mental and observational verifica- 
tion 

The scientist is satisfied to 


Batsford 


Historic D ials Series 
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CHIME and 
Industrial Society 
lit the iutli century 


J. J. Tobias has taken Into account all the, - „ , 

dynamic thetore that alTectcd crlmo In tho on the- increase, and starting to mix 


prove 

that a piece of the natural world be- 
hnves as it does because certain rela- 
tions exist between its parts. He is 
an Intellectual giver of laws to what 
is otherwise a mystery, and is con- 
tent to leave it at that. There were 
a few such great men strung out 
along the ages -before Dr. Pykd’s cen- 
tury, B\jt at its beginning they were 


process into a multitude of smull, 
remotely controlled elements. 

The rain of maLerlal goods falls 
so thick and fast from Dr. Fyke's 
recital of scientific achievements that 
it may seem ungrateful to ask what 
they add up to In ultimute good, 
social and moral. He is very short 
on aeronnutics and space penetration 
and nowhere answers those who Ihiiik 
that the. crippling cost of high spcod 
puts it on the debit side of the 
account. He is short too on tho 


real .function of computer develop 


nineteenth century and the. result Is a book 
that has . long been, needed by students and 
imfn 


res earc flora Jn sociology, cr 


stiidy of social histor 


/oology and tho 


j. J. Tobias 


55s ; 


Studies hi Ecopamlc and Social History 


With a. different sort of man who, 
when he understood what tho scien- 
tist was getting at, was impatient to 
put science to work to make new 
things not provided by nature. So 
between' scientist and man of action 
the technologist was born. The Im- 
mensely fruitful traffic between : sci- 


ment and its effect on (he scicntl 
management of industry. Muss pro- 
duction need not lead to monotony 
of product, but that it must lend to 
monotony of process comes depres- 
singly home in two of his photo- 
graphs, which are often as wittily to 
the point as bi$ text. An old cobbler 
at his last is shown, with a group of 
workers bent over their benches on a 
• boot factory floor. The first is full 
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EARLY INDO-EUROPEAN 


Hfythalpgy. An Aml.rnpnlogi.nl Assessment of .he Theories of Georges Dumezil. 242pp. University of California Press. .London 


,.<.., or Owrges Dunnfzil. of the 
fSe France, is by any reckon- 
mnddeiable scholar, and 


^ibwsI considerable 

gjS* march mw I**" 


Indu- 
ce* society is surely one of the 
Sms of learning m this cen- 
« Jjj, a very wide range of ava- 


ESSAYS 


ROBERT PENN WAMEN 

Melville's Poems m 


KATHLEEN RAINE 

A Defense ol Shelley's PoeUy 

ARTHUR M1ZENER 


Robert Penn Warrant 
All tho King's Men 


PAUL WEST 

Dylan Thomas: 

The Position in Calamity 


aSitulion of early 
society is surely 
« 03 *nis of 

.Cj.ii » W! 

fifc’SS' * 'brtf body 


and in countries far 


POETRY 

J. V. CUNNINGHAM 

Ten Epigrams 

WILLIAM STAFFORD 

Four Pbems 

KAY BOYLE 

Thunder Storm In South Dakota 

YVANGOLL 

Tunnol Under The Itlver 
translated by 

GALWAY KINNELL 


Sirers who are attracted by his 
«[uniibic erudition, disciplined per- 
^ vwe « and deep commitment to 
Sr field of learning He 
IX prodigiously hard (more than 
itfy books Mtd 150 articles, and 1110*1 
ftily the formidable 680 pages of 
ii mtioa roiuiii ite archim/ne ) ; he 
irites with clarity, grace, and vigour ; 
y hu constantly elaborated the main 
^curei of his interpretation of Indo- 
European tradition, and has modestly 
JJwedihe recurrent modifications 
afo views to which, encouragingly. 
» been led by further reflection 
ird researches ; when he has been 
sniMveued he has responded with 
;„ijcil wit, but always with justice to 
'j critics and a complete sense of 
lability to the matter in hand, 
i i little more than forty years he 
tntiubliihcd a new and impressive 
aXMption of the integrity and con- 
inuity of indo- European civilization. 
fNo wonder that be has inspired, in 
stn those who know only his printed 
icAi personal attachment which 
f fuitilin tttonces to his “ disciples 
* Ydbeiitbso a highly controversial 
tyre, availed by certain prominent 
iMw and shunned as suspect by 
tlhn. He hat been oharged with 
lifue selectivity or su pc rfic i:t I i t y in 
fcsmpaiaiive studies, and with an 
aroderile enthusiasm for his theory 
of the “three functions ’* which 
npomipon the evidence n thcorcti- 
tJ order which is largely factitious, 
wail the inexpert reader to mnke 
rf Hin provoking situation ? He 
iuwtbeg the question by observing 
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that any man of oiiginalily is going 
to encounter the hostility of pedants 
(even if, as in this case, some of the 
critics scorn obdurately determined to 
misunderstand the hypotheses they 
oppose), and he cannot be expected 
to read, let alone hope (o estimate, 
everything that this prolific author 
lias published. Astonishingly enough, 
moreover, not one of Dumd/il’s 
works has yet been translated into 
English, and it is a dismal fact that 
this circumstance can still gravely 
coniine a reputation and hinder the 
dissemination of ideas. 

It is against this background that 
Dr. Littleton, of Occidental College. 
Los Angeles, can gratefully be judged 
to have rendered an outstanding 
M.-holarjy service by his exposition of 
Dunni/il’s chief arguments und their 
reception. The account is largely 
chronological: after indicating the 
sphere of evidence and the earlier 
approaches to the comparative study 
of myth. Dr. Littleton distinguishes 
and describes Dumezil s “ formative 
phase" (1924-38), his "developmen- 
tal phase *’ ( 1938-49), and his 
" florescent phase" (1949 to the 
present). In each section so headed 
he surveys the main investigations 
and theories characteristic of the 
period, outlining (he burden of the 
major works and the supplementary 
evidences of related papers. The 
penultimate chapter lists and dis- 
cusses the disciples and the critics, 
and the book concludes with an 
anthropological assessment. There 
is a lengthy and thorough biblio- 
graphy of references cited, and 


the index, though not extensive, 
is fairly adequate. (There is 
no map, however, and any 
future reprinting would be much 
improved by the inclusion of one.) 
Dr. Littleton has evidently worked 
in close consultation with his subject, 
and his rendering of the latter's views 
seems in general to be reliable and 
reasonably comprehensive. The writ- 
ing tends to be rather fiat, but this is 
readily understandable in an account 
which necessarily Is for the most part 
a catalogue. The work as a whole is 
a necessity for any academic library, 
and should be possessed by anyone 
seriously interested in the Indo-Euro- 
pean tradition, classical studies, 
mythology, and a variety of related 
subjects concerned with (he history, 
symbolism, and social context of 
“ collective representations 
This last expression, however, 
which is a term of French sociology 
and thence of social anthropology, 
raises a question about the standpoint 
from which the book has been writ- 
ten. Tbe sub-title promises an 
“ anthropological assessment ", and 
Dr. Littleton announces (hat his 
approach to Duntozil's theories 
is " that of a soeial anthropo- 
logist ", but it is far from clear 
what precisely can be intended 
by these references to anthro- 
pology. Very little ethnographic 
comparison is made with cultures 
outside the Indo-European area, and 
it is dubitable in any case whether 
there is any such thing as a distinc- 
tively “anthropological " mode of 
judgment. In the event, the author 
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Of if. Nakanb : Kinship and Economic Organization in Rural Japan. 203pp. 
i. 40s. 


makcs.no rigorous assessment in any 
terms. He is also Fess well informed 
than he might be about the demon- 
strated relevance of Dumdzil's work 
for investigations made by social 
anthropologists. He has been 
“unable to uncover any reference* 

. . . to Dumdzil and his works by 
British and American anthropolo- 
gists", but at Oxford, over the past 
ten years, social anthropologists have 
repeatedly paid attention in print to 
Dumtail's ideas: his analysis of the 
classical vanut. for instance, has been 
brought to bear on (he study of caste 
in modern Gujerat, and his notions 
on sovereignly and other topics have 
been applied to the study of ideo- 
logies in Tibcto-Burmun and East 
African cultures. In .the United 
Stales, however, it does unfortunately 
appear to be true that anthropologists 
are unaware of Duntdzil and on this 
score at least Dr. Littleton is both 
right and redemptory. 

But even to demonstrate an anthro- 
pological interest in Dumdzil's theor- 
ies would not have any decisive effect 
on the dubious opinions of scholars 
in other subjects. It is not, after all, 
the anthropological aspect as such 
which provokes the hostility of many 
of Dumczil's critics, for ironically the 
contrary theories of such prominent 
opponents as the late Professor H. J. 
Rose are tbemselves " anthropolog- 
ical ", only so outdated and dis- 
credited as to have been long aban- 
doned by practising anthropologists. 
Moreover, DumiJzil has plainly de- 
clared his indebtedness to the socio- 
logical insights supplied by Marcel 
Mauss and Marcel Oranet. and the 
welcome accorded his theories by 
modern social anthropologists (parti- 
cularly at Oxford, which is widely 
known to be addicted to (he outlook 
of the Amide soclologique ) could be 
no more than a sign of allegiance to 


Athlone Press. 


"Kinship" in a title immediately 
announces a work in soeial anthro- 
pology, bill tinlhropologisis have had 
increasing trouble to decide, in a tech- 
nical sense and n comparative con- 
text, just what the term is supposed 
to mean. In this compact monograph 
Professor (‘hie Nakane. a Japanese 
woman scholar well known in the 
profession, makes an effective at tempt 
to isolate, in villugc Japan, the fac- 
tors there which are really at issue. 
In doing so she hits faced the double 
dilliculiy of countering received 
notions on (Ik subject und also of dis- 
counting the biases which these 
notions have introduced into previous 
(recounts of Jupuncsc pcusunl life car- 
ried out by her co-naliouu lists. 

Her thorough and well-composed 
study rests not only on an extensive 
sociological literature in Japanese 
and English, supplemented by her 
own field inquiries, bill on three cen- 
turies of historical records as well. 
'Hi is combination of sources of evi- 
dence lends her work a satisfying 
density which, if it demands full 
attention front the reader, permits a 
convincingly factual progress to- 
wards her conclusions. These arc, 


briefly, that the primary elements of 
social organization in rural Japan 


are not family, descent group, or 
status group, but are instead house- 
hold, local corporate group, and vil- 
lage. These soeial forms arc defined 
not by "kinship", i.e., rules of 
descent and marriage, but by 
locality, co-reside nee, and economic 
collaboration. The element of kin- 
ship tin the common English sense) 
is \\ contingent, not a definitive, 
feature. 

Theoretically this outcome is. as 
the author decently acknowledges, 
not really novel. Edmund Leach, to 
tuko one notable instance, has presen- 
ted .a striking demonstration of such 
n ense in his study of a village in Cey- 
lon; and it has been claimed else-, 
where, more generally, that cognatic 
societies (such as in Japan), lacking' 
the absolute formative principle of a 
lineal rule of descent, typically resort 
to other criteria of organization such 
us locality or properly. But this new 
proof of the position is nevertheless 
valuable, as a further corrective to 
analytical prejudices, and a funda- 
mental contribution to the under- 
standing of Japanese society. ■« ' 


MY SECRET LIFE 


Bronislaw Malinowski : A Diary in 
Translated by Norman Guterman. 
Paul. £2 5s. 


the Strict Sense of the Term. 
315pp. Routletlge and Kegan 


The records which' the an thro polo* 
gist, .Bronislaw' 'Malinowski, . kopl 
‘during his studies of Melanesians 

have been published in translation 
With a preface by his widow (and 
second wife) and an introduction by 
his pupil Raymond Firth.. Malinowski 
kept this diary a secret and wrote 
it in a sort of Polish shorthand. Some 
may feci, therefore, that as he 
obviously never wished what 


an insight into the personality of 'her 
husband. It could also be said that it 
j* nn advantage in assessing the con- 
clusions of tm anthropologist to know 
as huich a? possible about the, man 
who did the research and the condi- 
tions in which he did it. One has to 
ask what sort of an anthropologist a 
man could be who expresses so deep 
a loathing of the people whose way 
of life he was studying.Jn referring to 
them 1 throughout as niggers. he was 


noviousiy , J M i,i 

wrote ink to be published. *t snouiu lllclll UJ1UU6 „ VV .. .... . 

not have been published, that a dead merely applying a term used I bv the 

man has a right to the privacy of his ^ 1 , « ^**5 .fS i™ '52 
thoughts. ." . . 

' Tho picture he pqlnled of 'himself 


a common sociological or " structur- 
alist” cause. In fact, it is very largely 
this theoretical stance ihclf, rather 
than the substance of Duniczil's his- 
torical suggestions, which is at issue. 
.Some of tbe opposition in this regard 
is iudeed understandable, for "struc- 
turalism ” has in recent years become 
(he label of some exceedingly murky 
and pretentious pronouncement*,, and 
it is not only reactionary classicists 
who may be repelled by the excesses 
of the fashionable cult which has 
focused on the person of Professor 
Ldvi -Strauss. But Dr. Littleton's 
book, admirable though it is in other 
respects, neither explains nor justi- 
fies the doctrine. 

The resistance to Dumdzil is not 
new in Any case, and the method 
of comparison which he practises is 
by no means a recent development. 
Fundamentally, indeed, a determin- 
ing factor in the opposition to his 
approach seems to he the dialectic 
of analysis, between content and rela- 
tion, which is inescapable in any dis- 
cipline and which perennially con- 
duces to the formation of opposed 
argumentative camps. In the field of 
Indo-European studies there are 
numerous interpreters of content, but 
there are far fewer companuisirs of 
structure. This disparity may result 
from the fact that the kind ot inves- 
tigation of which Dumdzil is such un 
arresting proponent demands not 
only the conventional scholarly capa- 
cities but also a power of abstraction 
und a gift for discerning connexions 
with which few are endowed. Yet 
there is a method there, loo, ami this 
can be taught by example. Dr. Little- 
ton’s compendious guide is no sub- 
stitute for the exemplary brilliance of 
< the original, but it is a highly service- 
able means to a wider appreciation 
of ttie intellectual excitement and 
instruction to be found in reading 
Professor Dumezil himself. 


uutisii, v* 11 — ■»» ■■■ ■ 

s i ;1 — but nowhere In the diary does 

he show the slightest aympqthy .with 
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Dishing it out 


Look under dish In the big Webster and what da you find 7 Anuria 
the twenty-four definitions of I lie word itself, bath noun and verb, 
file following : 1 n n micron nvc nntohim (lint Is oHcn , parabolic fn 
form mid usunlly highly directive lit ware reflection." 'r of a hone to 
swing (lie forercet sideways in trotting . 1 And underneath, dishcloth, 
which most men know about, and dishcloth gourd, belter knonn as 
a loofah. Then flierc Is dlshclaut (« weak or dull person) and 
dish cross. The wonderful world of wonls Is open to anyone who 
buju the big Webster. A comirmml of English will be his for ever 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


Waiter's Thinl New International, (lie latest In a distinguished line 
stretching 1 bock to Noah WehitcrY original great dfclionuiy of 
1828, Is a precision tool for the worker In wards. Nat only a book 
for the erudite bi^pt quite the best general dictionary for home, 
office and school. And equally a dictionary for specialists, lor its 
comprehensive coverage of the vocabularies of specialist subjects ' 
is one of its .outstanding features, ‘The latest 1 Webster,’ said 
Moray maclarcn in lire ScOliduui, ‘is u superb scientific 
achievement'.* ' • ' 


3JQQ0- iifnsiratioiii. .3,720 pages. Six 13 J Inches {22 x 33 cm.). 
1,000 synonym articles. Spcclat sections on punctuation, plurals, 
pronunciation, forms, pf address. Buckram binding, special# 
reinforced 10 hard use. In pnr-wlume ithmnhdndrxed) or 

twhvnhane styles, £21 net. 


Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 

1963. A direct abridgement of the- widely praised Third New 
Internt tonal. 1 30.Q0O entries. 1.800 Illustrations. Handy sized, 
••• * • 30s. net or tfumib-indexcd style 6th. net 


strongly made. 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 

An evergreert musterpiecd. 941 pages. ■ 7A>. nee 

i’ Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 

1966 Edition. 40.0QO entries J]5f maps. •. 90s. net 

[ Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 

1966 Edition. Over 40,000 famous people., 1,736 pages. 103s. net 


G. BELL & SONS are the Publishers 

, 6 PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2, (01-405 0805.6) 


These editions may NOT be supplied to the U.S.A., its dependencies. 
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DEO ABSCONDITO 


Ulrich E. Simon : A Theology of Auschwitz. 160pp. 

Arc i i si in Cardinal Qua: The Church amt Mankind. 
Chupninn. 30s. 

VfCOMTK LfoK 01 : Poncins i Judaism and the 1 'it t h uh. 
Britons Publishing Company. 30s. 


Gollancz. 25s. 

282pp. Translated by James Brand. 


Geoffrey 


MORE RAHNER 

Karl R.miner : Theologies l Investigations. Volume m-n. ,, 
of the Spiritual Life. Translated by Kurl-H. and 
409pp. Da r to ii. Longman and Todd. £2 15s. n “ flCe Kmpr.i 
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BOOK DESIGN AT FRANKFURT 


60.000 new lilies 

at this year’s Frankfurt _ __ __ 

dfojj ajj t 0 these the 140.000 is no longer enough io produce books 
^ riles and a completely fair by mixing old engravings, phoio- 
of all lh at ’ s interesting graph*, and reproduction, lo provide 
Markable in publishing today atmosphere. 

^fliies impossible. Now, Kcnconire has produced a 


to the organizers, ihcrc 


By Felix (Buck 

have also changed in their content. 
Visual communic.it inn has to he 
hacked by verbal communication. It 


Translated by Timothy Tindal-Robertson. 199pp. 


Ur. Simon, now an Anglican clergy- 
man and a I ellow of King's College 
l uttdon. is «»f Ccmmu and, it seems, 
of Jewish origin He lost his fa I her 
in Auschwitz at the hands of (he 
Nazis and his hiuthcr in Russia nl the 
hands of the Communists. He 
.sets himself to discover the lesson 
of Auschwitz. He accepts Ausch- 
witz a. the total example of 
absolute evil and absolute love- 
icssiic-s. In the sins which most 
of us come across some clement of 
love, even though it be a perverted 
love, is usually intermixed with evil. 
The psychologist can, as Chesterton 
said of Browning, make his way into 
the lowest of thieves’ kitchens and 
accuse men publicly of virtue. Not 
so at Auschwitz. Even Browning 
.could have found no joL of loving in 
the actions of the murderers of 
Auschwitz. 

To what lesson should this utter 
wickedness lead us ? Does it prove 
that there is no God, that it is an 
obscene mockery lo speak of men 
whu did such things as men made jn 
the image of Gud ? Not so, thinks 
Dr. Simon. There is a God, but he 
is Dens Abscondlfns, Man has the 
power to avert his eyes from Him 
and from L-he law of love which is His 
[-aw and, when he docs so, to attempt 
to build a society that Is utterly god- 
less and utterly loveless. We have 
now the experience of Auschwitz to 
show us what are the conclusions to 
which such lovelessness leads. The 
godless society carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction. To 
see to what it leads let us look at 
Auschwitz rather than at more nor- 
mal secular societies which seem to 
prosper but do so only because they 
are still living off the capital of their 
religious predecessors. 

Dr. Simon contrasts the deaths at 
, Auschwitz with the death on Calvary. 
Christs death also was a triumph of 
. tovefessness. However we may 
appraise the share of blame between 
. • those! who procured his death or esti- 
mate their nVoti ves, it is certain that 
. ..-they were men without love— men 
■ - at the best who preferred the letter 
. of the law to the love of the spirit 
and. doing so. brought to death the 
. Lord - of love. Their triumph 
. would have been complete even 
though, triumphing, they had 


that they should. But he returns justly 
again and again to one heroic figure 
among the victims of N-.izi tyranny— 
a person iu-ll worthy he included in 
the calendar ol regularly canonised 
saints and perhaps before very long 
destined to be included there— Edith 
Stein, who after her martyrdom 
prayed for the S.S. men and their 
families 

bjcuusc it was given to her by Gud to 
implant the Cross in the complete desert 
ot hatred. As one who awn i led beatific 
perfection in profound pence, she was 
completely prepared for the meaningless 
hell of perpetual destruction. 

Dr. Simon, if it be not too 
ungenerous lo descend to detailed 
criticism, has u certain Teutonic ver* 
busily in his literary style and could 
perhaps have made his points a little 
more clearly Hnd crisply. Of his 
general thesis one could say that, 
however compulsive ils reasoning, it 
would have been almost indecent if 
someone on whom no shadow of 
such suffering had personally fallen, 
had complacently drawn out its 
theoretical lessons. Coming from a 
man with Dr. Simon's history it is a 
profoundly moving book. 

Cardinal Best's book, admirably 
translated by Father Brand, will be 
valuable - as a book of reference, 
but it cannot be pretended that the 
great Cardinal has much of the poetic 
or the prophetic flair. Unlike Dr. 
Simon’s, so obviously die product 
of deep personal tragedy, Cardinal 
Bea’s book smells a little of the 
seminary lecture room. His argument 
is uncomfortably loaded with bibli- 
cal quotations, always with the exact 
reference given in brackets, with 
numbered divisions of paragraphs 
and key phrases in italics. Like Dr. 
Simon, Cardinal Ben is also n Ger- 
man whose natural habit it is to 
write ponderously. Yet truth will 
out— even in a theological text-book 
—and through reference and cross- 
reference shines out the burning 
sincerity of th e Cardinal’s faith. It 
is the basic assertion of this book 
that Christ died for ail men and that 
it Is therefore, the duly of the 
Christian to love all men. 

The Vicomtc de Poncins quotes 
(careful not to commit himself) asser- 
tions to the effect that tho 
Cardinal's 


secret meeting between him and the 
Il'Niii B'Kiiili o(g;iui/.:ilit>ii jn Now 
York. Why w Christian priest should 
require 'tunic secret euai.fi mg from :i 
Jewish organi/alimi in order to dis- 
cover that it was a duty of a Christian 
to love his neighbour it is not easy 
lo sec. It is obvious that on Cardinal 
Boa's principles whether Jews arc 
good or bad, nice of nasty U secon- 
dary. It is his duty to love them 
because they are men. 

One wonders, if the Vicomtc de 
Poncins should chance lo read Dr. 
Simon’s and Cardinal Boa’s books, 
whether he would not begin to feel 
a little ashamed of himself. The 
Vicomtc is at great pains lo show 
that other people besides Jews died 
in Hiller's concentration camps — 
which no one has ever denied — and 
that the number of Jews who died 
there was not. as is commonly said, 
six million but 1.200,000- He docs 
not make a very convincing case for 
his lesser figure but obviously there 
is no way of knowing the exact statis- 
tics. Yet one could hardly take the 
line that murdering 1 ,200,000 people 
did not very much matter because it 
was less than murdering six million. 
This is about as unattractive a book 
us can ever have been published. 
The technique of those who are 


Mure Kuhncr. but R a liner with a 
difference. It i*. nut a little disconccrt- 
ing when thi> theological frontiers- 
man is suddenly discovered digging 
the cabbage patch. The subjects 
covered in the lifih volume of his 

“investigations" io he published in 
this couilli y include asceticism, good 
intention, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart : and at lirsl glance ii would 
appear that Rome's besi theologian 
had thrown over his contemporary 
aspirations and wilhdrawn into (he 
shades of devotiu moderns. But in 
fuel this collection of studies on the 
spiritual life tire perfectly consistent 
with Rahner's previous work. He 
brings the same sure insights and 
resounding conclusions after leading 
us painstakingly through the giound- 
work of his selected subject : lo sec 
him at work is to watch a shearer 
catch and fleece his sheep like so 
many sacks of potatoes. 

Thus when he deals with asceti- 
cism, three types are labelled — and 
dismissed as non-Christian. Moral 
asceticism, that spiritual gymnastics 
of " holding down all dangerous urges 
of nature within us ", is “ bourgeois- 
Christian Ritual asceticism, avoid- 
ance of ritual impurity, is a God-seek- 
ing gesture common to all men and 
not peculiar to the Christian life. Mys- 
tical asceticism, the familiar gamut of 
ascetic practices, still falls short of 
the real thing as the sexual manuals 
fall short of true love. And now Rnh- 


s pf ‘‘Mon , the suffering [acuta j 
m^n winch culminates fcfJK 
Man Practises asceticism inibS 

pm- sense whenever he 
diath-smiaium ‘straight in t|, C{ J 
hv saying yes to it. ” * 

In lighter vein is ” a spiritual tfi. 


were interesting differences series of books on biology with mag- 
national exhibits: the Anglo- nilloenl new photographs specially 
^ o.;ih a steady and consistent taken and linked lo newly conceived '? boutiques and sonic parts 

^ towards the functional in illustrative diagrams, which although _ rd Street. « Even strip car- 


lciiiir, conti alto. iKe.—aic represented 
by different typefaces. ;tn d the vol- 
ume of the voice by smaller 
and larger type. In general, 
however, ihe concrete poetry pub- 
lishers who were the rebels of pre- 
vious years have started to produce 
expensive bibliophile editions, and 
this year's rebels sell the types of 
broadsheet and poster which are 
sold here in bnuliqncs and some parts 


anxious to discover some group that ner gets into full stride. Asceticism 
is in conspiracy against the world is 
familiar. It matters little who are sel- 
ected as the conspirators — commu- 
nists, Jesuits, bankers, freemasons, 

Jews— or whom you will. The tech- 
nique is to get hold of some crack- 
pot author in the allegedly conspiring 
group, to collect from him absurd 
sentences and then to quote them as 
evidence of a universal ambition or, , .. „ _ , 

belief of all members of that group. It By d'« middle years of the nineteenth 
Is lo this treatment that the Vicomtc century the Anglican Church had bo 
de Poncins submits the Jews. He finds developed that a conference of its 
two or three Jewish authors who ap- bishops should have seemed an obvt- 
parently have committed themselves °i>s step. I" a period of imperial ex- 
to a belief that the whole human race Pension it had begun to function in 
should become subject to the Jews, almost every place to which English 


’uhnert and Doctor (a benign l 
siirncwhat sceptical devil's advocate 
The subject at issue is: what it (b 
- theologically speaking, of coutte- 
am! why should we pray few 
hand ? Their Socralic exchange 
plorcs the medical virtues of il» 
—the Ovalline theory, as it wereTK 
Knhner is dissatisfied. He non 
see, for instance, why It h ainn 
thought better “ to sleep on it "Ate 
Ilyin decide loday. and sooa suggefc 
that the world of sleep is fan # 
only of Jungian dreams but also o( 
spirits, both good and bad. Bern 
his “theological ontology of sleep’ 
he draws the maxim: " that (jtfott 
sleep one should pray, one oiJgbi io 
pray really well ", . 5 ' • 

There are large sections of hh book 
which will be welcomed both by tom 
and by their conffrencUts', a useful 
chapter on good intention where 
Freud and some common sense an 
well-married. Jesuits will turn will 
interest to his treatment of ik 
Sacred Henrt and Ignatian mystkiu 
In all. the book is something ef t| 
Christmas stocking, and proUQ 
Rah ner at his most readable. 


•'am* and appearance of their not always successful make a strong are now published in expen- 
ds visual impact. An Austrian publisher MVc limned [editions, so great is the 



VICTORIAN PREACH-IN 

Alan M. G. Stephenson : The First Lambeth Conference , 1867, 3Uft 
S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society. £3 3s. 
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having taken money for his sponsor- 
ship of the decree about the Jews 
nnd (hat everything wai fixed at a 


thing. But after the death canto the 
Resurrection— ‘the proof that life til- 
! timately triumphs over death. Dr. 
; .Simon quotes from Luther:. 

-'■XI you bilie vc in no future life, [ would 
not give a mushroom for your God . . . 
dp (Hen a n you like, for if no God, then 
/ no devil, no hell ... . then plunge Into 
■! lechery,' rascality, robbery and murder. 

Wh&lpoinftheti iiyhealiug evils ? “ If 


The quotations may be genuine. If so, 
so what ? Everyone knows that there 
are the widest differences of belief 
among Jews, from the enLirely ortho- 
dox who repudiate Israel as a secular 
state to the extreme unbelievers 
whose only ambition is to lose their 
Jewishness. Between them is every 
variety of liberal nnd conservative. 
Among Jews as among other people 
is to be found a sprinkling of wild 
men and crackpots. There is no small- 
est reason to think that these speak 
for the whole body of their fellows. 


men. went, and the relation between 
the Mother Church and her offspring 
demanded serious attention. In the 
same period the Oxford Movement, 
in spite of opposition, was giving the 


best account of the conferena i U 
has yet appeared. His judgment^ 
always sensible nnd fair. parlicnurtF 
in the estimate of Archbishop Uai 
ley: this seems to be the to? ■■ 
that justice has been done lot* 
markable man. Dr. . Stepnwj* 
leaves no doubt that it was ** 
to Langley that the subsequent pa- 
tern for the Conferena iw 


jpxls, but with little excitement or 
at-pito presentation; tho 
JM, Italians and Swiss, more 
jftrata but still mostly ccmscrva- 
w> 1 - tod then Germany and East 
where smaller, publishers 
Itoibeir willingness to experiment 
VBtjpeand illustrations. 
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y *ho also produces docu- 
. „ ff _„ Fh „ . nnrerenre n«- ■5 t7 t° r . art histocica l material. 

Kfiif »r b " sh ' d 
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Church a new awareness of itself imd sloti of observers and laym , . 
of its historical significance which Improve it, make it itnpc ' .1 a 

wicldy or turn it into somelblsjl. 
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Ian HENbERSON : Paver Without Glory. 184pp. Hutchinson. 30s. . , 

only after much misgiving. Longlcy, 

Tan Henderson tea Presbyteri&p.a en d the'scandalofecclesiasticai divi- v e veryab, J ? A !' chbishop Ca ^ er : 
member, of the Church of Scotland sions with .'.their bbvioUsIV phinful & sa , w ,l 2 <lanficrs lind rea # ll f c 5 
and the Moderator of the Presbytery,' frustrations, is no more than the ,lha Vi U 2 h l w u a . s , vcr y cmeful it 
of Glasgow, where. he has been foi 1 work of “ecclesiastical cower cou * d d,vWe • lh * bishops and so be 
.i . — f worse than useless, . He dared not 


was leading lo an upsurge of renewed 
life. But what probably counted for 
oven more in giving birth lo Ihe Lunt- 
beth Conference in 1867 whs tho ap- 
pearance of novel and possibly here- 
tical views in the celebrated volume 
Essays and Reviews nnd in the writ- 
ings of Bishop Colcnso. Men felt that 
the Faith was in danger and that n 
gathering of the bishops might restore 
stability. 

But what emerges from this schol- 
arly piece of work by the Principal of 
Rijion Hall is that the conference met 


altogether remains tube aigu« 
the 1968 Conference is oyer. 


A copper engraving by Janos 
taint dramatic poem on 
Masts, published by MagvetO, 
Budapest. 


has produced a history of the last 
one hundred years in Austria seen 
through posters and public an- 
no tin cements. There are similar pub- 
lications on French and Russian 
revolutionary posters. 

At Ihe other end of this scale there 
is, for instance, .i large glossy book on 
“ Man and his Tools ’’ with beauti- 
fully printed colour-photographs of 
old tools, a subject which has been 
dealt with much belter nnd more 
cheaply in the Oxford History of 
Technology, even if there are today, 
as the blurb says, more and more 
collectors of old tools. 

The Central European publishers 
still provide the best entertainment 
and visual excitement, partly because 
of their traditional concern with the 
aesthetic appearance of the book as a 
whole. A Conan Doyle edition by 
Mosaik Verlag is in an illustrated 
cassette. The two volumes are bound 
in cloth primed with a chequered pat- 
tern leaving the detective’s profile in 
white. S. Fischer Verlag are pub- 
lishing a most attractive complete 
edition of Thomas Mann in “ canvas- 
backs" fpaperbacks covered with 
printed linen). 

Piotti still produces an unending 
variety of ideas for his covers of 
the Deutsche r Taschenbuch Verlag. 
He has proved (hat a definite house 
style in design does not lead to a loss 
of originality. No other paperback 

K ubJisher with a comparable output 
as produced nnyUting that can com- 
pete for appearance and visual con- 


M usual, there were many joint 

toons and heavily illustrated ^ , U1 ttFpcrtlulli;c ttll 

In l™ olQ - bo( *. consisting linuity with this series. 
H^«MJMaid-out and beautifully 
JKm photographs, is almost 
the author is an enti 


— Ulysses, 
lexis from the Odyssey 
of his travels, 
from Attic vases 
[ ^«jMs € , SBys 0R Uw Odyssey 
FJfcOdyscan Ulyssc*. \ 

n “coffee-table ’’ books 


In typography there is more unjusti- 
fied selling, ranging usually on the 
left and mainly in non-fiction books. 
There is also a German trend towards 
what ono may call concrete prose, 
with « Joycean length of sentence 
set in bold type without paragraphs. 

Concrete poetry has become almost 
respectable and Conversation Sinfon- 
ietta, an essay in typographic orches- 
tration by Tardicu. is a beautifully 
witty 'dialogue published by Galli- 
mard, T he various voices— soprano, 


biiccc.ss of Pop art. 

One of the most interesting and 
successful combinations of Pop- 
S'ovtt-Twen illustrations, diagrams 
and a variety of display type- 
faces is a hook on sex education illus- 
trated by Heinz Edclmann for the 
Juggcnddicnst Verlag. 

Illustrations are generally more 
interesting and experimental than in 
previous years. A blockbook by 
Peter Weiss appears with red 
lino-blocks overprinting negative 
type areas. Suhrkamp’s spectrum- 
coloured paperback series publish Der 
Schairen des Kiirpers ilex K it f sellers 
by Peter Weiss with the author’s ori- 
ginal surrealist collages from old 
engravings. These appeared first in 
a limited edition several years ago. 

Czech publishing has gone even 
further with illustration techniques, 
following some Polish experiments 
on similar lines. Bohumil Stepan 
uses a combination of photographs 
and painting to illustrate a transla- 
tion of Marcel Ayna’s La Jinnent 
verte and Vaclav Sivko has produced 
the most exciting children's book 
illustrations of the year, using a com- 
bination of collage, engravings, 
drawings and photographs in 
a volume of modern Czech tales, 
which is lo bo published jn Eng- 
lish by Paul Hamlyn under tbe title 
Matter/! Tales and Fables. The effect 
is lo create a most enjoyable atmos- 
phere of absurd wit and playfulness. 

Right : part of n page from 
Modern Tales and Fables -pub- 
lished by Ards, Prague (English 
edition, Paul Hamlyn). Below, 
left: one of Peter Weiss’s col- 
lages for his Der Schatteu des 
Kdrpers des Kutschers t pub- 
lished by Suhrkamp, Frankfurt. 
Below, right: on illustration by 
Heinz Edclmann for Anders als 
bei Schnutterlingen, published 
by Jugenddlenst, Wuppertal. 
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Poster by Rambow & Lienemeyer for a new literary periodical 
published by Adam Selde, Frankfort. 

All die cal's now made a terrific noise, sparks flew to every side, the pistons 
in their engine's ran up and down at great 8pced, and die cars were off. . 
Only one remained standing where it was — and that, of course, was the 
^g-a-Hnfi Car. It was trembling with fear and far too weak to start out 
on ibe race. The. umpires looked at one anodier and shook their heads. 

And the Comet was nowhere to be seen. 

. . a opened to it? The Comet had forgotten all about the promise 
YlhaU'A ' TUnfi-a-W 11 ® Cil1 ’ y«ltrday. It was singing a merry souq 
H liiuJ B ,vcn c oi!age, and whoosh — it flew straight down die 

. Ac\vb» c ' tW ' W wed ils fred/R Stopped in great surprise, 
as rt 1 ’ ’ vc» c * 


ej&* 

dW 
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yj: die bed was beautifully made, 
6 ^ tidy as never before. It must 


w 


v. c \\«N e % tuWed my bed for me, it occurred 

vo ^ v,VP rf , in embcr«d its promise. Whoosh, 
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die Com^’ 
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it flew quickly out of the chimney again, and made straight for die 
race-course. 

M die other cars hod already covered half the distance, bul the linle ' 
Ring-a-ling Cnr was still standing, sad nnd unhappy, at the ston. The 


the past ; twenty years Ihe Professov 
pf SyslemaliO Thtology iff tbe Uriiver. 


... v ... power 

operators impired . from the 

first Edinburah Conference 



...';:;ied ^lq l ,Walk into the nets; of ecctfesi- Charc b- If he allowed the more fiery 
; 1 ‘ astical spiders isVall part, of the . blsho ps plen ty q f rojSe-x-and he did— 

. English allempl to slibdue Scotlhhd. ' he would see fffaf they ditf 'flo-KKf rtfc . | 
: and history from the 'Reformation T . he Church probably owes more to 
J: - V onwards is reviewed to; Jmppori the ' him than was realized at . the time of 
,;,,j V ihesls of “ the Anglican - takfc*QVor ' alor » for fbe Anglican amalgam — 

, f s biq *V y . : Catholic, Protestant, Broad— which 
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Death 


WOT NO STING? 


BaRhxra Jones : Design for Deal ft. 304pp. Aiulr£ Deutscli. £3 3s. 


J.nly, though you paint an inch 
thick and have accuunts at Liberty's 
and HtfaJ’s. your last face and dress, 
youi linal fumiUire, will all be cho- 
sen by the undertaker — unless your 
lebtions have been warned by Bar- 
bara Jones. You would like a plain 
shroud ? You must give llrni orders. 

For women lliL-re arc long-sleeved nighl- 
drei'Ci. deco ruled with Llic nic:m de- 
II .tied trills of llic underclothing made 
in the nineteen-thirties for small family 
drapers to m?II to old Indies. . . . There 
aic aho dressing- go wns . . . differenced 
at [lie neck by u but Ion less sham pyjama 
fro it t for men and a Peter-Pen collar 
fvu women. . . . The newest dressing- 


guniG foi men are made of gay paisley, 
nr o neily crossed ill front, with cravats 


properly crossed ill front, with cravats 
ot pule yellow rayon. 

It is dilticiill to be buried in a plain 
coffin. “ It will be. larted-up wilh 
mouldings, varnishes, polishes, and 
debased baroque handles before a 
corpse gets near it." Even if you 
choose to be cremated, the coffin 
handles will be made of inflammable 
plastic— gothic patterns are available 
—and the lining may be one of the 
dainl) designs of which Miss Jones 
draws for us six horrible examples. 

You had belter choose your ceme- 
tery with care. Some have gone over 
to the iuwn system, and for ease of 


DIMINUTIVE, AUGMENTATIVE 
AND PEJORATIVE SUFFIXES 
IN MODERN SPANISH 


(A GUIDE TO THEIR USE 
AND MEANING) 

A. Gooch, Lecturer in Spanish , Loudon 
SchtH*l o/ Economics and Political 
Science , University of London. 

The rundR mental purpose of this volume 
is to provide the English-speaking 
student with a complete guide to the 
semantic lubyrimh of the principal 


Spanish diminutive, augmentative and 
I jejuni I iu- suffixes. This is achieved by 


the systcnmtic presentation of numerous 


examples arranged in alphabetical lists, 
followed by a series of illuslralivo 


followed by a series of illuslralivo 
quotations from standard authors, 
300 pages Hard Cover 35s, 

Flex I Cover 25s. 
PERCAMON PRESS LTD. 
Headington Hill Hull, Oxford. 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
STUDIES 


pub Ribcd for 

die rniverdly of Nottingham 
I'nhmie XI 1067 ii non ai’idlabh 
anti inrlntltv tht foUutnhg' articles: 

G. H. Hibbard i toDilnns and Cyentiipas: 

An- on The Tragedies of Bfrn 
Jvanua am) Geiirgo Chapman. 

Howard Eiaklue-HIll i Augustins on 
August uiiiMii: England 1655-1759- 

H. P. gncfcamlthi Tennyson on the 
'Nature nf lib own Footle Genius: 

\9irnie recently discovered Margin - 
qlii, . 

; Blehard S; 5ml ilia Sir Francis Wfflcnigh- 

Ironworks 1S7D-1&10. 

j2Mti.CW.I$> past.fiye frtHn ifn pubf fibers 
-Studs A Parker Urf... |J5 Wheeler Oute - 
A>«brtwii . „:i. .. . 


For all lovers of the 
cqunttyside • 

- V S . , 1 B.B. * - 

: A SUMMER 
U pN THE NEflE 


upkeep the motor mower grazes over 
fiat bronze plaques with matching 
flush ilowei- holders. The old practice 
of leaving a mound over the grave 
allowed for soil subsidence. New 
methods may make your last resting 
place a puddle. Even if your own 
death leaves you indifferent you will 
have to send flowers sooner or later. 
They are likely to arrive in a plastic 
bag : 

an abominable condom probably tied 
vveth purple cellophane ribbon. It is no- 
body’s job to take this off. so there they 
all lie willing on (he grave, rain outside, 
condensation in, the most disgusting mess 
in the world. 

Miss Jones is very good when she 
writes about design. She suggests 
some agreeable expeditions for those 
who like walking in cemeteries on 
autumn afternoons. On death itself 
her bright and chatty style is less 
effective than the monotone of stan- 
dard authors like Poison, Brittain and 
Marshall. One would like more 
photographs and fewer drawings. The 
most stomach- turning pages are re- 
productions, without comment, of 
florists* funeral cards. The book 
rambles too much to be used for 
reference. We are given an index and 
notes, but the bibliography omits Dr. 
John Gluister’s indispensable work, 
and the selection of pieces for the 
morbidly curious to visit seems hap- 
hazard and incomplete. It is charac- 
teristic of Miss Jones that she includes 
nn excellent recipe for shrinking 
heads, describes and draws the rub- 
ber interment sack first used nt 
Gettysburg, deals very thoroughly 
with embalming, but forgets to men- 
tion the great changes brought by the 
refrigerator. 

In the last pages she drops all 
attempt at order and giggles her way 
through a scatty miscellany that will 
give surprises even to the trade. In 
Scotland a mattress covers the coffin 
to muffle the sound of falling earlh. 


In France a famous necrophile de- 
fended himself with the words : “ Que 


voulez-vous ? Chacon k so n goflt. le 
mien est pour les corps,*’ And for 
those who fear being buried alive, this 
was the answer of Count Karnice- 
Karnicki, Chamberlain to the Tsar: 


Letters to the Editor (continued) 

THE WHITE TERROR 


THE TIMES" LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY OCTOBER 26 1967 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sir. Sclii'Lrly t-ourU*) require-, ilut 
someone lmiiic to the aid of ihe 
reviewer iff The H 'hue Terror ami the 
Polilit ni ficiK lion After Waterloo 
(Auguff in i. Three of your reviewer's 
premises lead him astray; first that the 
While Terror must not be written ulwul 
until more is known, even i hough it 
has imi been examined in a book for 
ninety yearn ; secondly, that it must be 
discussed with continuous reference to 
the tenors of 1 7**3-5>4 and 1 7‘iV‘ifi : 
finally, Him whu lever is written must 
support ihc not ion that the liinJniiionial 
explanation lor the Terror rest* with the 
" visceral ferocity of southerners H . 

Given his unusual premises, it is no 
wonder your reviewer ignores the thesis, 
manifest in the title, structure and sub- 
stance of this work, that the White 
Terror was a political reaction against 
the defeated Napoleonic regime. The 
term “ political reaction ” is never 
mentioned, but words like “ murderers ", 

assassins ", " While terrorists ", and 
“ savagery " assail the eye at every turn. 
Historical perspective, which he des- 
cribes as " innocent is rejected in 
favour of an a mi-historical preoccupa- 
tion with “ blood and thunder ", a pre- 
occtipation inspired on Lis own 
admission by literature. 

Even though the book itself examines 
the progressive decline ot violence as 
the reaction became an instrument of 
stHie policy, your reviewer attaches him- 
self to the hypothetical and allegedly 
persistent criminal tendencies of south- 
ern French Catholics, a concern he 
attempts to dignify as "the study of 
popular mentalities ", Do not the pro- 
cesses by which violence was brought 
under control— legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial (the focus of half die 
book')— deserve description as something 
besides “ repression " ? Do not tables 
which the reviewer cites for other pur- 
poses have equal importance when they 
indicate a declining incidence of arrests ? 
His steadfast belief seems to be that for 
the Protestant, the southern French 
Catholic must remain ever unchanging 
and always the enemy. In my country, 
similar attitudes are regarded as racist. 

Your reviewer apparently believes 
that Protestants were the only reason- 
able men in the Gard. He shows no 
interest ill finding out why they were 
the special targets of royalist gangs. 
Has he no interest in the political and 


economic position of Protestants tinder 
the Napoleonic regimes, and their un- 
willingness i 0 overturn Napoleon’s 
Hundred Days by force of arms ? He 
appears to be so convinced, in spile of 
a bow to "the recent past", that the 
answer to the attack on Protestants is 
to be found in the criminal mentality 
of non-Protestants, attached to the 
grievances expressed In the White 
Terror of 1 795-96, that the Intervening 


An hermetically settled coffin with a long 
tube about three and a half inches In 
diameter fixed in the lid above the breast 
of the corpse, where a glass bull was set, 
attached to a spring which commtinlcn- 
ted up through the tube to a box on top 
of it, some feet above ground level. The 
slightest.. movement of the chest wall ■ 
would stir the globe and release the 
spring, whereupon the lid of the box 
would fly opon, letting light and air Into 
the coffin, a flag would spring up, a bell 
ring for half an hour, a lamp burn after 
sunset and the tube magnify the voice 
inside. Estimated cost, thirteen shillings. 

. Iq disposing of our dead we hsiYC 
sunk at, best to a. good taste so un- 
demonstrative tbat it deprive? us of 
any proper embtional release. .* (This 
book suddenly reminds us: what has 
happened to tJitf.se -black bands apd 
minlatLfre hatchments people .wore, 
on f heir sleeves so • recently .fy . ; At 
worst we are offered plastic flowers, 
.dyed marble chips, arid a dictatorship 
of tradesmen. We 'are left howling that 
Miss Jones and the Consumer Asso- 
ciation will give our executors a 
. lY/iio/i ? ort death — with a Best and 
Last Buy. 1 


history of twenty years has little signifi- 
cance for him. Contemporary English 


' 4 /j: WLf fill. : iAJQ^JQ . , ■: 

. Wirti a smntf radmr cTuiBerjjO/^’ . 
, f’toai'pritas * BB.’ finds peace and 

•• in... n ' 


beauty, and history, . IlliisL D, 

| WaJilns-PUchfotB. . ; 9} x 6 in,,' 
1 . 1 60 page s, fo8 eug ravings. 30s' 

fc ttAYE ft WARD *£»*&• 


INDIAN JEWELLERY 


. ... — pndauih^ialfve-book. It contains 
V Jltiisinuoiu-'. or afnatinpleces or- IsYwIloiy.l 
■ OrnuimdU /ftf t-lDecorailve Design* or India. 

0V ft’. 1. . McHia. - With 4 pistes. In colour and 
■; I JO rutttootirofriO'.plaUl.- • £4/18/-. 'Pu Wished 
by TarwomaJa, Brnirfwr,' Iditfft. STOCKISTS i 
LEISURE PUSLfCATIOMS, l,^tafato;J»an|Je, 
Stiw Ktneu Rtmtf. Jlionk Essbs, gnelsfle. ... ~i -• 


.The first serfes of T. S. LUot Memorial 
Leciures is being given , at the Untvdri-- 
- r*?*y, The l^Qtures have been 

endowed by'a.fpnd established by 
' Faber and Faber on behalf of the uni- 
versity, nrid Ibe Orat serjes ls; Cur- 
rently being given by.W, H. Auden 
under the title Secondary Worlds^- 
At/ and TrmH. The first lecture, “The 
Mftriyr ds Dramatic Hero '*, wi» given 
, ort Friday, petober 20, In Eliot Col- 
• I6ge (the i ay ilatidus. were priated by 
the PrufrocK Press) in the presence of ' 
Mrs. Eliot; 'the Archbishop of C^h- 
.terbury; mapy of T. S. EUot Vfrfcnds 
Md associates and > large audience 
,rcdn\ the university. The other three 
lectures : are on V The Saga' Hero, or 
Epic .aind Social-. Realism *V “The 
Mythical World of Obera ’’ (the text 
of which we hope wiU be printed in 

S® 5f S Wd V Words and 

•Mho W.ofcl y '■ K 1 ' '■>••• • : •• > . 


travellers failed to understand the com- 
promised political position of southern 
Protestants in 1815 because they ignored 
the same history of twenty yenrs which 
the reviewer chooses to dismiss. It is 
these largely Ignored historical ques- 
tions that are examined In the chapter 
“Reaction in the Gard". 

Nonetheless, one should perhaps be 
happy at his silence, sinOe some of his 
actual references to the text alter it in 
an unscholurly manner. According to 
the reviewer, “mauvpis esprits” has 
been translated as *' bad spirits ", a 
conjunction the careful reader will find 
nowhere in. the book. Examining the 
table of political arrests lp.I35), the 
reviewer concludes that the Hdrault 
had an incidence of 135 arrests from 
July, 1815 to Juiie, Ifilfi. The reader 
will and that the table Indicates twenty- 
four arrests for that period, but hone 
for the summer aud fall of 1815. Per- 
haps your reviewer intended to refer 
to the incidence of court convictions, 
and. not tp “ the number of arrests." 

The author is accused of having 
managed to write without reference to 
the food shortage of 1816. Clearly your 
reviewer missed the discussion fpp.55-56j 
of the impact of lh 6 drought and food 
shortage in' the summer of 1815 on 
terrorism. Iq the Gard. Was. he so set 
?1i L. Vin * ^ e shortage emerge 
fuU.blqwq In : the year 1816 that he 
could not accommodate himself to a 
discussion of |ts origins ? Although it 
would have been possible, In describing 
the activity of the Pfovost courts, to 
examine the smuggling, attacks on grain 
merchants, Ac.', occasioned by. the. food 
( an d my footnotes 
ri d A* | I°*™ ph y a>n. help- an Interested 
If 0 lW f he timing and 
character pj; this violeocc made It of 
per phent 1 Jnttrtst for i a study of the 
pomical reaction. If would certainly be 
important fqr ! k the history of crime ” 
whiph your, tpvfewftf has In mind. 

yduf reviewer’* praise for 
chose to ttXftmine, and agree 
wrffi him that U deserves continuing 
study. It jvqpt joapproprlate, I irusL 

LSP 8 ? lhqt has been 


a huu I a fixed |iaUein »«f MHiihcni he- 
huviour. hut on a more open ffmlj of 
the history of h'raiK'e. 

DAN I FI I*. RISNIC'tv. 

Department nf History. Carnegie. 
Mellon University. Pittsburgh. I’emiNyl- 
vani.i. 


r., , . i 1 ^ r. ij Leonardo da 


V Our Reviewer writes: I do not 

think my premises inive led me astray 
in my criticism of Dr. Resnick 's_ hook. 
OF course no one would deny him Lite 
right to tackle a subject that has scarcely 
been vviitten al'out for nearly ninety 
years. My point wax that it seemed u 
pity that a honk so scrappy, so uniuiagi- 
na live, and so narrowly confined in time, 
should have thus been devoted to :■ sub- 
ject both complex mid pu/vling. and 
that is in the process of being invest i- 
guted by other, less hurried, historians, 
in exhaustive works on ulic regional 
aspects of the While Terror. The author 
is aware of the articles that Dr. Cwynnc 
Lewis has already written on the .sub- 
ject of Ihc While Terror in the Gard- • 
he quotes one of (Item in his biblio- 
graphy— but it docs not appear that lie 
has understood them. Of course, no 
subject is chaise gantfe. but those who 
rush in must expect to be crilicired U 
they have not attempted even to give 
their subject an adequate coverage, This 
is one criticism. The other is that Dr. 
Resnick’s book is about two subjects ; 


me Southern tempera^* 7 Tlf, -rr 

sell, | merely ; ,0f :- ffsO W- 

theses lor furthcS c &> most of his at lent ton 

hlem. believed that this 

siidd^ ?!'i' my a,, enlion to his sub*, “^imitated In a man-powered 
S p n,e ot my critici^ , fl , er jj C advanced to 


Hut others, beside ms-« r ml r 

the White ] Tcrr^S M 


only h. Politieairor^K^^ltfS analogy of the falling 
that the family unit, perwS^ i tir Gibbs-Smilh clearly des- 
reuronnl vendeiia* .L- 1 ■ -C iU« nr a ' ll ninn liruL 


rs life did he MM nu V. , 
lie idee “ f the slider 
Sfto analogy ol the fallms 


rcgmnri I wn deltas, the relation*®^ 1 w Wor k of the great ntan und. 
h V?A l !?L2^ and his misconccplkms. 


cllec lively, through murder. M Seed. 




...... assasyns * — 

lerrorists, White Terrorists. Norl^^h Hamilton. 35s. 
apologize for suggesting the used LTff this story has been 1®W 


brunn. The Trench Impressionists, 
Iho Japanese and the Chinese, and 
some amusing Victorian.! lead up 
to modern works. Here the 
quality of the illustrations begins to 
deteriorate as the author is reduced 
to using colour photography. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols always gives 
sound advice. His great love of 
flowers, from the grandest of florists’ 
lilies to the most shrinking of violets, 
shows any flower arranger what won- 
ders cun be achieved if there is real 
understanding of the limitations of 
individual plants and of the relation 
of si composition to its background. 
All the more pity that the author’s 
style is enough to put one oil flower 
arrangement for life ; his prose is 
garlanded with whitmy and sentimen- 
tality, and cliches are festooned over 
every page like Old Man's Heard in 
autumn. 


\The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its 


during the years of persecution, to- 
gether wilh registers of births and 
deaths, wills, diaries and family 
papers. The scope of the collection 
is described by Mrs. Goodbody in an 
introduction to her guide to the 
records, while in an appendix Mr. 
B. G. Elution gives some account of 
the similar documents in Ulster. 


subsequent re vie u 1 ] 

bosis booklet tends to be too diffuse, 
but the^ author must be commended 
for having done his homework in sin 
exemplary manner. 


apologize for suggesting the this story has been told 

Iilcrury aoiirce t Vidocq) to Illusinueid^l Mr YM« adds to the facts 
the author diMnUse* *“■ ">* , V..i 


i ' a good deal of human 

ouslj as Blood and Thunder ", vSwPi 1 m :i<ii v humor- 
knew n great deal more about SS S n r 
and violence than either Dr something detailed and pre- 

myself. the various types ol 

Dr. Resnick accuses me of both lighter and heavier than 

(hat the Protestants were (lie only r? ^have served at various stages 
sonable people in the area, imNiisi i-e air operations over the 

that I have displayed anti-Qiifiolic M? ^ 

judice. 1 can only ask him wre-readm ’ J>A 

review with greater care and with lest ffcbwloff 

intent on polemic. Irhool my fault- . w p r- Meroe. a Civillza- 

nor indeed theirs, m matt cises-vlmoa Ancient Peonies 

of the victims of lbeWhiteTerror.it Th!™ Snd 

least in the Gard and the lotire, w<i) ud Places. 3pp. 1 names ana 

Protestants (in Carpenbas, there «m Jbbot. B 2s, 

some who were Jews) and if rnoitd a ujte of (be growing awareness 

the murderers proclaimed «±oUrs over the past few 

Catholics. 1 would not like to uysffrjj*. importance of Meroe 

t e n C . i of Ito Sudan 

or tile murdered. Pcrhsps the e^bt| # ti nnlv 

reasonable were those who got wi Sf. nera1, “ “ 
left the area altogether, so ^as »»■*,*» of Profcs- 
become " unreasonable " asw.t.J®)! Siiiflles book, that a synthesis 
people who seem to be some cawBtftaome available of the muss of 
embarrassment, or, at least, of iaMfcraalion published in excavation 
tion, to Dr. Resnick. But 1 cerulid) must, anil arliclps, not all of which 
not leave out of account the Per>t#* R ^ widely known. While it 
efforts of a (reasonable) Central untwsona ble to query 

menl , 'e.f’i!'.;: ^ X 1» » book that makes 


the White Terror, and Judicial repres- 
sion, that are not sufllclentlv clearly 


sion, that are not sufficiently clearly 
related for his book to stand as n unity. 

My second premise certainly has not 
led me astray: on the contrary. Fro- 


ment was busy organizing ultra -royalist 
violence in Nimes and Arles in I7 1 H- ( >2 I 


violence in Nimes and Arles ip 17V I -*>2, 
he was at it again in 1795, and again 
in 1815, He was the most important 
White Terrorist in the Gard. Many of 
his subordinates had bccu at it, too, 
in 1795, It is difficult to give an adequate 
account of the politics .of vengeance, if 
one refuses to look back at what (hero 
was to avenge. 

Dr. Resnick, bizarre! y, accuses me of 
“ racialism ", because I suggest that, over 
a period of more than twenty years, there 
was more violence in certain areas of 
the South-East than in any other part of 
France, and that ns nearly all (his vio- 
lence can be attributed to local people, 
the phenomenon may have something to 
do with their habits, their background, 
their fnmlly connections, their normal 
assumptions, their economic status mid 
that of their region. Contemporaries, I 
stated, were puzzled by the persistence 
of n phenomenon that deeply shocked 
them, if (hey were not from the South, 
and tor the explanation of which they 
searched, rather gropingly. I cannot see 
what there is "racialist" about say- 
ing that there were a lot of very violent 
people about in these parts, between 
1790 and 1816; t|>erc are plenty of 
figures of assassinations to support such 
a statement. In my review, 1 stated that 


| fiuwvMi — — > 

t Mitt of (be growing awareness 
kat4*tiQlars over the past few 
[fajidik importance of Meroe 
jffilwbitay not only of the Sudan 
blot Mr in in general, it is only 
gi.iitb the appearance of Profcs- 
jp Side's book that a synthesis 
la fame available of the muss of 
femiion published in excavation 
qtA and article, not all of which 
n my widely known. While it 
« U he unreasonable to query 
^oldelaH in a book that makes 
u (Mu (a be comprehensive, a 


Williams, Guv R. Collecting Pic- 
litres. i-l4pp. Arco Publications. 
36s. 

To Mr. Williams the term "pic- 
tures " covers oil paintings, water- 
colours, drawings, lithographs, 
silhouettes, engravings and screen 
prints and he has something informa- 
tive to say on each of them. To fakes 
and forgeries he is evidently wise. He 
knows that canvases had no tongues 
or grooved stretchers before the nine- 
teenth century and that Prussian blue 
remained undiscovered until 1704. 
Whether the collector is out to satisfy 
an acquisitive instinct, to enlarge 
experience, or to make an investment 
he will And this book useful. 


I.e M essurif.ii, Brian (Editor). 
Crossing's Hundred Years on 
Dartmoor. 206pp. Newton 
Abbot: David und Charles. 35s, 
William Crossing's studies of Dart- 
moor life during the nineteenth cen- 
tury achieve n new edition after 
sixty-six years. Written by a man 
with n passion for the moor, the 
book tells of the social life around 
Dartmoor before the region was 
opened up by the motorcar; of local 
industries and the rights of the com- 
moners, of some memorable events 
and characters, of the moorland 
churches, and of Ihc bunting set-up. 
Apart front minor corrections and 
the omission of some appendixes 
the present editor has left the original 
text as it stood, but he has added an 
introduction to the author and an 
attractive new collection of illustra- 
tions. 


thing rattier XS * ^5"! 

nick’s method of argumenl. origins of the King- 

. • .1- J . I tilth WIMlIn ho\10 Unnn 


It was very unschdarly of meio^^WOUW have been help 
fuse "bad subjects" (/iwHvaii aMP IJ™»ly “or non-Egyptolo 


III It* 7 «| I ■ ", O' r — 

i page I (Ot wilh “ bad spats use the work. However, 

esvrlts ). One translation Is « WWMOielimils Imposed by (he .size 

llli Li n.„ r„ pl< • i 


the other. 

1 really do not think that Df.l 
nick hns understood W «****■ 
But I quite agree with his hope idh 
book— and possibly my review^ 
may encourage others to debt a 
into a subject l/hat is not «wy 
mined within the rather narrow aw 
of political reaction. 


hbook, Professor Shinnie 1ms 
useful introduction to a 
pM1B * Period in Sudanese his- 


of The volume is cn- 
JJflw well chosen und ndmlr- 
J*WKed illustrations. 

Craft. 


Bullet 

The Romance of Bullet. Photographs 
by Mike Davis. Odltantx Books. 
25s. 

The purchaser of this book of pic- 
tures of the bullet need not be a bal- 
letomane who knows it nil already;- 
lie can begin here his introduction 
to the art and make the acquaintance 
of various companies from Rambert 
to Kirov, from Festival Ballet to 
Hurkness. He is shown Indian, Sin- 
halese and West African dancing. He 
sees Fonteyn, of course, but also a 
great many of the younger dancers 
following in her steps; Nurcycv is 
.shown plain and coloured ; schools, 
stages, lours, depict the dancer’s life ; 
the great masterpieces of ballet huve 
their plots told and illustrated. No 
one can complain that lie is not gel- 
ling good value for his modest ex- 
penditure; there are more than a 


HEMINGWAY ORIGINALS 


Investing In Silver. 
."Wfcrno.aud ftocklllf. £2 IDs. 


pendiiurc; more are more man a 
hundred pages with four, live or six 
photo gruphx to the page in all their 


^ * Vrtfil of works on 


Sir,— As one who has had the Hem- 
ingway " treatment " more (ban once, 
I chii nssurc Mr. John Guenther that 
Papa always changed a few non-essential 
details in order to avoid libel suits for 
himself and his publisher. But the real 
stuff was always in It. He may go on 
believing (hat Brett was really patterned 
after Nancy Oxnard if he wishes, and 


furious at first, later relenjedf-. ( 
hardly the one 
Immortality. Perhnp* It 
lime that PftPft Played «* 


time that 
Jed Kilcy. 


JCt, ^ ey - EDWARD^ 

3133 Connecticut i 

Washington, D.C. -0W®- , . j 


perhaps bis friend Jed Kilcy made the 
identification explicit in private con- 


IdenUficaUon explicit in private con- 
vention. But in Hemingway : An 


THE WRITER AND in gencV^l 


Old Friend Remembers, Kiley made no 
such clear identification. He merely 


introduces a character, known around 
the Ddme as “The Countess ", as 
"Lady Brett”. No mention of Nancy 
Cunard by same, here or else- 
where. Of course’ I 'cannot prove 
that Papa did nof bring in this 
weird character and tell Jed Kiley 
that she was Lady Brett. Probably ho 
did. He loved to pull stunts like this. A 
splendid example is JUS treatment of 
Ford in A Moveable Feast, or even 


Ml* l0 , s . u gp°u\ and, further many 
I^W workvSince my book has already 
'XVSJfc WtoW !o -5,000 'words.'! 

Sven ; 

ffips that further research 


Ford in A Moveable Feast, or even 
better, Jake's Introduction of a pouli 
as his fiattede, 6n ; p. 18 of The Sun Also 

Rises, ■ '•» 

But the best authority for the original 
Brett as Duff Twysden is from one of Uie 
principals. 1 mean Harold Locb, who, in 
The Way It Was (Criterion Books, J959j, 
told his whole detailed story of how he 
met Duft ; fell. In Ipve, and caused all the 
jealous bickering at Pamplona, especially 
with Hem!ng\vay and Pat Guthrie, It fa 
true that Locb calls! Brett Duff Twltchell, 
a- Iransparent disguise to those who knew 
her and Her real name. Jimmy Charters, 
the famous batmari, described her affec- 
tionately and accurately isi Hemingway’s 
Pbi'li (as told to Morrill Cody), issued in 
paperback by Tower Publications, N.Y., 
1965; Jimmy spelt her name Twlsden, 
but otherwise he got her just right And 
Jimmy said, " Brett had a good word for 
everyone and she was always .a lady, 
’ np.matler whqt happened ". As good an 
priilapji as any. Jimmy also said that the 


Sir.— H. M. Bn^fSpSeptrinh 
“ The Writer and PfW^jj, 

28) gives an imf mihkjh 
biased review of } .. o0 t rtafl 

1945. In the ,nler f‘. oil that A* I* 
we should like to poto ® 1 

ture given of ihe . pol«U«J , bU 
Western Germany h 1 gai etnfl 
monochrome. Two « 
must be called deflnjg ““ tbat "T^ 
the malevolent 1° ^ 

Social Democrat govjK M bffj 
order deni onstra tin Jj '• I® K 

upon" and that ,he [* 

"Volice pogroms . .. 

mam 


Hju Ut WUIILS on 

jj* wMecoraiivc aris, <le- 
• - ncw,!1 uvor- 
EJ5& has udopted 
inirmluc* 
subjects, which 

h!S°r n ? ,0,,, ", with 

^[^^.carly bislory, re- 
treatment for 
collectors 

*S£^y ,,r « ted .som« 

with are noi 
WSbWa' 5 ^ ncra ^ histories of 
'StteibX 5 Usefl11 Morma- 
types of article 

M a dialer lends 
IftML JpHjw' °f marks 


variety. C.'apllons are informative 
and so is Ihc text, the authorship 
of which is past finding out— no 
acknowledgment /is made on the 
content’* page and scrutiny has 
failed to detect a signature. 
The nominal mil ho r is thus 
the photographer, who has spe- 
cialized In ballet and has a dozen 
previous picture books to his credit 
and published under his name. His 
latest Is rooted in history but is up 
to the minute in coverage. 


jn- sniall. wares. 


sniall wares. 

^S'S 1 e W thetei,rc ' 

^Mkrio,:a‘niythicnl 
ySrSivOriaoii goldsmith 


Sir. 69. " ’ 


goldsmith 
^«g r Jacli v n f has 
■•more.- 
u, 

(six* 
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Clusslenl Studies 

Jacksi jn-Kniumt, W. I 7 - Y cr ^[ : 
Epic and Anthropology. Edited by 
Jultn D. Christie. 320pp. Allen 
. and Unwin, f 2 15s. 

A welcome reprint of three of the 
lute W. F. Juckson-Knighl's classical 
writings- In "Vergil’s Troy "(1932) he 
analyses the poetry and structure ot 
Aeneid 11. with special reference to 
the magical significance of the 
wooden horse’. In “Cumaegn 
Gates ’’ (1936) he Illustrates with great 
imagination and .learning the f. ar li® r 
myths and ritual which underlie me 
syitibol Jsm of A eueid VI ■ and in his 
essay "* The Holy City of the 
East" (1 939) ihe, links the "city- 
sanctity " of Troy, Thebes and 
Romt- -with V that .'Of cities .m 
TBooylonia and Suntevia. :>A few 
inaccuracies in the tfckt ' have been 
corrected i the indexes have been re- 
composed : : the bibliographical ref- 
erences checked, but not brought up 
to date. 


LHunlmre und Literary Criticism 

Ucroin, Thomas G. (Editor). From 
Time to Eternity. Essays bn 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 175pp. 
Yale University Press. 37s. 6d. 
(Paperback, 12s. 6d.). 

Of these six essays, based on lectures 
delivered at Yale University in ,1965, 
three are by members of lh^ Uni- 
versity of Rome: Professor Sapegnp 
writes on the genesis of the Cony 


media, Professor Morghen ou early 
Florence, with special reference to 
Malispini’s Ctohacd. and Professor 
Petrocchi on " Dante fend thirteenth- 
century asceticism". Father Kenelm 
Foster, of Cambridge analyses Dante’s 
idea 6f Love, and Professor Sw : 
Hone of Berkeley discusses “Images 
and thematic patterns ip Paradlso 
XXIU”, while Professor Greene of 
Yale in v * Dramas of kelfhood in the 
Comedy" offers a qualification of 
Auerbach’s well-known " fi^ural 1 
Interpretation bf the pofcm. The jrpok 
is a notable contribution to me; sept- 
centenary celebrations 'of Dante s 
birib. 


Military and Naval History 
Lawson, Cecil C. P. A History of 

the Uniforms of the British Army. 

Vol. V. 184pp. Kaye and Ward. 

£3 3s. 

Handsome and well-illustrated his- 
tories of uniforms, most of them 
British, continue to appear, in spite 
of the fact that they are necessarily 
expensive. This is not one of the 
most costly, because it cortLains fewer 
coloured pictures than some other 
books of the kind, but in pictures and 
text it keeps tip to the standard we 
have come to expect. 

It begins with the year 1790 and 
includes Canadian and foreign regi- 
ments in British service, of which the 
reader will find what he may consider 
an astonishing number: Chasseurs 
Brilamtiqucs from Ihc Amide de 
Condd which served against its own 
country, Swiss regiments, a Minorca 
regiment, one raised by the Dutch 
East India Company, a number of 
Maltese, and Greek Light Infantry. 


Pavne, Rohert. The Fortress . 448pp. 

W. H. Allen. £2 10s, 

The Fortress is the Peter and Paul 
Fortress in Petersburg ; and the hook 
appears to be a much enlarged 
and revised edition of a work 
published by the author some 
years ago under the title of 
The Terrorists. It brings together 
the stories of a dozen Russian revo- 
lutionaries who. n! one time or an- 
anoiher suffered imprisonment in 
Peter and Paul, and oddly ends with 
a chapter on Kerensky, who escaped 
that fate. A reviewer quoted on the 
dust-jacket describes Mr. Payne as 
u “ literary phenomenon ". He has to 
his credit a large number of works 
on Hie most diverse subjects, packed 
with information involving detailed 
research in many languages. The 
present volume is no exception. The 
original sources have been thoroughly 
combed for the lives of the revolu- 
tionaries included in the collection, 
and the material has been put together 
with a strong Journalistic flair. Tho 
serious student may be irritated by 
the showy and sensational way in 
which the material is presented and 
by the lack of any apparent interest 
in the significant features of the revo- 
lutionary movement. The reader in 
search of thrilling and blood-curdling 
stories of adventure und horror may 
wonder why so much fuss is made 
about, bibliographical sources and 
about accuracy in minor detail. 
Between Ihesc two extremes one must 
assume (lint ;t willing audience will 
be found. 


economic but, in war, invaluable, for 
in that distant time everything went 
by rail. This is an important and 
delightful book full of aspects and 
sidelights that are not always well- 
known such as the Great Eastern 
Poultry Demonstration Train. But 
the best of scholarly Mr. Hamilton lies 
in his shrewd, sometimes ironic ana- 
lysis of the impact of the Great War 
on railways, railwayman and Ihc ord- 
inary traveller. For some time, indeed, 
it was business as usual with excur- 
sions, restaurant cars,- Lours by train, 
steam yacht and charabanc and many 
other peace-time attractions still on 
the railway menu. We weren't so con- 
fident in 1939. 


Social Studies 


Creswell, John. Sea Warfare 1939- 
1945. 343pp. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. £3 4s. 

Since (he original version of Captain 
Creswell’s book appeared in 1950 the 
later volumes in both the American 
and British official histories have cast 
new light on the war at sea. This 
revised and augmented edition makes 
use of this and has also been extended 
by the inclusion of a chapter on pre- 
war naval strategic thinking. The re- 
sult is a detailed, accurate and read- 
able narrative. It has none of the 
deeper strategic analysis found in 
(he shorter works by Captain Roskill 
and Admiral Morison nor does it 
make their incisiva judgments on men 
and events. But as a narrative empha- 
sizing the part played by maritime 
forces in the last war It has consider- 
able merit. The maps and battle- 
plans are well done and the treatment 
of tlje naval war in the Pacific is 
admirably balanced. 


Fletcher, Geoffrey. London's 
Pavement Pounders. 11 2pp. Hutch- 
inson. 30s. 

As a recorder of unfamiliar London 
Mr. Fletcher has his niche. He excels 
in finding shabby and fast-vanishing 
corners that still retain their chnrm, 
and in making warm, human contact 
with their seedy denizens. Mayhew, 
that social observer of London’s 
streets a century ago, would have 
recognized a fellow spirit. A twenty- 
eight page introduction surveys past 
and present. (Beatrix Potter’s diary 
records seeing n hare perform with a 
tambourine in Knightsbridge.) The 
forty drawings include sandvvichmcn, 
chestnut-sellers, pavement artists, an 
escapologist, a blind basket maker, 
and market scavengers. It is a field 
that offers small scope for Mr. 
Fletcher’s gift for architectural atmo- 
sphere, and on. this occasion the feel- 
ing remains that the camera would 
have made a more satisfactory 
medium. 


Railways 

Hamilton, J. A. B. Britain's Railways 
in World War /, 220pp. Alien, 
and Unwin. £2. 

“ So the railways of Britain went Into 
the war with a sensible and workable 
organization ", writes Mr. Hamilton, 
adding, “ it had largely been a matter 
of luck." They also went Into it with 
the prodigally rich legacy of Vic- 
torian overbuilding and, one suspects, 
over-srafllng; engines galore,, nearly 
1,400,000 godd vehicles.'and lincs'ru li- 
ning alt over the place. Highly un* 


Leslie, Gerald R. The Family In 
Social Context. 709pp. Oxford 
University Press. £3 4s. 

A sociological textbook on the family 
by an American professor. The 
modern (mainly American) family.il 
described in both historical and cross- 
cultural perspective, aqd Its patterns 
studied in terms of the life-cycle and 
in relation to sociological theory. The 
book is meant for students and fellow 
academics, but It is attractively, writ- 
ten and could be of interest to a Wider 
audience. 


Parsloe, Phyllida. The Work of the 
Probation and After-Core Officer, 
I04pp. Routledge and Regan Paul; 
I5s. (Paperback, 7s. 6d.) 

This book, after a brief historical ■ 
description of the probation sorvicej 
explains what Ihe probation officer 
does and how lie does II. It is parti-; 
cularly useful because it showB 
clearly how recent 1 legislation is 
changing the probation service. and 
jts <vork. 


-TOM PAINE 



•Von® 1 of the tnitt- talked ;of ,qew pfiys in London; a 
dramatisation by Paul poster of the life and thought 


>y Paul poster of th'a .fife -and thought 
oi trie English radical .who became the Intellectual 
father of tne American and French revolutions, author 
of the Rights of Mon, .who was also a drunkard and a 


whoremonger. The play Initiates our new PlavScrlpt 
Series, which Includes Foster's earlleg Bqtls and other 


plays (25/-, 7/d) and Ohvsn Wymark’s three Ploys 
(21/-. 6/6), extltJfig fiew theatre that breaks the con- 
'ffimm von tlons. and shocks as theatre should. Outside the 
series Is the second volume of Arrdbal Plays (Guernica, 
fictile on the Battlefield. The Labyrinth, The Con- 
demned Man’s Bicycle; The Trlcyde, 30/-) which makes more of the work 
of this controversial - dramatist available ip Britain. 


ALAN BURNS 


Is today one of the few British writer* evolving e 
new fictional form with real success. Hla. third' riovty 

seen through the tilsiorclng . : glass, of .surrealism. 
Reviewers have singled ‘Burn* out as a .writer from 


Ebing twined * e ^ char d ^ p 
each mention o iWnK i,me £ 




same spelling ^ . £ sacher-MijjH 
But Leopo ld eplffil 


lies 

J3Spft';Mteserifa- 


characlera in Tlfd Sun Also Rises were 
' r So. 'rcal that pjost of them found it 
hard to - frits ) vr .ftltri 1 Rh»ll aim win' 


chism”. 

' Magdalen Collei«v^.;^;| 


Hfylory 

Goodoodv, Olive C. (Editor). Giritfe 
to Irish Quaker Records. 237pp. 
'Dublin : SMonqfy Office for ■ Irish 
> MSS. Commission. £2 1 7t. . j. 
Whep George Fox visited Ireland -ffi 
1669 he Urged thc Quoktr commiin 1 - 
!■! keen tedords of, 'their ' 


.Medicine. . !' " 

CaRCULL. Daviij. . ? Accidents M> the 
Home, 123pp. Howto Avoid a 
Coronary Thrombosis. 1 Hpp, 
H&mish Htiniilion. ’. J8s. each. 
(Paperback, 7s. . 6d.) ; ! 

In these two booklets an experienced 
general braotilionet; tells tfie layman 
what be should know about ;(he two 
topical probiertis he discussed /f ee?-. 
deftts In the mmt Is hiucbthb beltwj 
of* the two; wtih its, ^ound 

ettrti.aki “If /a DCfson is tqo 


whom one can expect: V soinq rea Hv first rate fiction . 
Ai jri his earlier tyropefftbr. the Raid (Hh i 1/6): the*: 
inteilieent ■ reader' will:’ffnd In Celebrations much to 


inttillwnt ; taader' wiD ’ffnd In Celebrations mudi to 
/ ' trouble >hl<Vi ip ; looking at hi* oyrn ■ life- The Beckett o-v 
■' Reader 05M Is an aHnotaied selection, ot texts from all. 1 , Kft 
Mbefti of Samuel BpckettV work Intended to Intr6- r* : 



duce this vital ineW'n iwrItor to a largbr readership. Afddus Huxley by John 
Atkins. (35/:l 'has been revised and brought.' up to date atn'ce Hux|ey> death 


Atkins. (35/:) has been revised 
and b an’ettotitlel and Mjoyabl 
. Maurice, Sachs (30/-), author c 
wbtid of Parisian ■war-tlme bia 


- by three new Ehglbh writers, teroi Burns, reneiope onuttie ano j. A.Uooley. 
Tne first two concern ‘the sexual problems of the. you pg, the third, the world 
of menace aiid nightmare,! and they are three Important add(ttotis to a vital 
. experiments!. series.: ... 'V '■ .. 
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Fiction 


CRIMIN U S CULE 


Eric Ambler : Dirty Story . 2f0pp. 
Bodley Head. 21s. 


Mr. Ambler is still carrying on with 
his mean little anti-hero Arthur 
.Simpson whose life is “ nothing but 
n long dirty story In this new book 
it takes rather too long to gel Arthur 
from making parity films in Athens 
to being a reluctant mercenary in 
Africa, and the bounce needed to 
handle a drip like Arthur L too 
seldom there. 


Gavin Black: A Wind of Death. 
256pp. Collins. 16s. 


Nearly all the best thrillers now seem 
to be those with far-eastern settings, 
and Gavin Black is among the best ol' 
their writers. A Wind of Death pre- 
sents a new adventure of Paul Harris, 
white Malaysian citizen, whose fleet 
of trading junks has fallen under 
American suspicions, which could, of 
course, mean the end of his company. 

.Some good characters reappear 
from earlier boobs; Kang, the Singa- 
pore policeman, Clem the over-con- 
t rolled C.l.'A. agent, and, as be Tore, 
Harris's easy relationships with aii 


William Murray : The Sweet Ride. 
207pp. W. H. Allen. 21s. 


races give the book substantiality. He 
has achieved the ability to be equally 


has achieved the ability to be equally 
nasty to every one of them, and the 
only possible criticism of this immen- 
sely exciting story is that he has too 
much reason to be, trustworthy 
friends in his particular milieu being 
singularly rare. The beautiful gun- 
holding Chinese girl on the jacket 
does not appear between the covers. 


Curiosity value; a novel in oi pur- 
porting to be in American West- 
Coast beat idiom, and to express the 
point oF view of the optcfs-iml. It is as 
sentimentul as they come, “ beauti- 
ful " rhapsodies about great clean 
moments surfing or making love, but 
there is one episode of real horror, 
the grotesque motor-cycle gang with 
their moronic accommodation-girl 
picking up shells on the beach. The 
hatred for the established society is 
venomous, and, all-ends- up. this is 
a terrifying shriek of despair about 
American people, opters-out and 
settlers-in alike. 


James Hall Roberts: The February 
Plan . 313pp. AndrC Deut&ch, 25s. 


Lionel Black: Two Ladies in 

Verona . 223pp. Cassell, 21s. 


A light and jolly thriller in which 
Mr. Black's secret agent Emma, 
nubile, ingenious, tough (but vomit- 
ing after violence), outwits some 
four different lots of Thcms in the 
pleasant paysttge of northern Italy. 


Victor Canning : The Python Pro- 
ject. 284pp. Heincmann. 25s. 


Mr. Canning is a professional 
thriller writer of high competence, 
and here whnt starts mildly and con- 
ventionally with the manly private 
eyo called in by the Insurance ‘firm 
builds up to swift international inter- 
- intelligence skullduggery and frene- 
•tic dashes over much of Europe. The 
.gimmickry is immense, hardly nny- 
.'one is wfiat he seems to be, and Our 
Side is at least as unlikeable as what 
is. for. these days, a slightly old- 
fashioned choice of adversary. . . 


Janies Hall Roberts's List book. 
The ** Q " Doittinent. was of excep- 
tional quality, probably the best, 
thriller of 1965. This new one, also 
set in JnpHit. is less good, and cer- 
tainly, to a non-American, alien 
and unattractive in conception. 
It is basically the Strange love 
story, spiced with venom towards 
the C.I.A. yet patriotic in a distinc- 
tively American way. The persona 
for « situation which the reader 
guesses long before he docs is a 
guilt- ridden American writer who 
comes to Tokyo to discover why his 
estranged son died. Mr. Roberts has 
worked hard and invented indus- 
triously. but this lime involvement 
dobs not come off. 


Edward Wymark : As Gopd As 
Gold. 237pp. Longmans. 25s. 


‘ ' Alexander Cordell ; The Bright 
Cantonese. 224pp. Gojtancz. 25s. 

-The Bright CaiUanc&e ik u clever 


What happens if you do call. in the 
police ? Airline pilot John Verreker 
does so when brushed by gold smug- 
gling and worse: and ll avuils hint 
levs than we might hope. An easy 
.sophisticated read, with some nice 
expert writing about flying fur afield. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES 3s. u line (minimum 10s, box number? 2s. 

{. Sciui-rilspfty £3 5s, an inch. Display £4 an inch. 

.ORDERS and Box Replies to: Classified Advertisement Department. The 
• Times LiterAry Supplement, Printing Mouse Sqiuire, London, E.C.4. 
•> I .pi -236 20D0, extn. 318. Telex 2G2622/3. 


■ APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

\ . LIBRARIANS 

. ABwi^'eowTTeowaC i 

I • • . ; c&uNty iiaa^ftY 

: 'A VdCUuftkfeiU lot# Atidllled oL’ttllVilv quit li- 
fted Utmm 


lIQRARIAN- SoUu> (talc-. Chartc* 
* ijvs to. « jaftiy '<u*nn«j 

-prune ntacJnu-on Toditcc Grade. 


"apnroprfaK jtlacliut-on Trtqitcc Grade. 

. Fiirihcr pnriloilst* aad aomli)dtlon.f<vn» frfgn, 

• ». County. I.lbmr(fiti. 14 Crown Tan gee, -Aberdeen.- |o . . hf . r „ h under . 

- ' W4t*m lontnktctl f.wnts nnrtt t>e rcmtnaT luitlafw . 

Lvou^oiwot^i :. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL; 

,..i»nty library 

APPLICATIONS nre*. Invited (fonv . wfttaWy 
taliflcd LIBRARIANS fnr.flw PO>l ol LIBRA- 
lAN-IN-CHAROb. . . BlHglcwntUi.' IraYcillnit 
Ibrary. Salary within- Scale £aW (u El .210. 
mwetl Kninvil twpenst* raKL A new 
ary for BlnotaKadt U iicHJer wuvurucilon and 


Information, Please 

BRADLAUGH TO 


YEATS 


book, and Alexander Cordell con- 
vincingly places himself in the 
camera eye of a Eurasian woman, 
a fully trained Peking agent, devoted 
to the Cultural Revolution. A nuclear 
explosion in Canton makes it neces- 
sary to discover why an American 
Negro fled ship. Almost nil the 
strange characters are convincing so 
long ns we stay in China, Hongkong 
and Macao ; in America, less so, but 
still the .story is carried by its origin- 
ality, its tension and its terrible end- 
ing. This is a first-class thriller. 


Cf notes Bnullnngh : any letters, or oilier 
unpublished material by, of, connected 
with. him. Also any journals or docu- 
ments related to the republican move- 
men t. 

David Tribe. 

10 Ncsv Ruw. St. Marlin’s Lane. Lon- 
don. W.C.2. 


Kirk ami leading propagandist for 
British annexation and mil way -build- 
ing in East Africa. Papers mid bio- 
graphical information needed. 

Keith Kyle. 

Institute of Politics. Harvard Univcr- 
.sits. 7s Mount Auburn Street, Cam- 
bridge t>2 1 3S. Mass. 


Countess Breuss ; lived at Licntluul near 
Geneva in slimmer of I it 16. J. W. Poli- 
tico, Hv run’s physician, wrote The 
Von tpy re in her villa, a talc published 
in London over Byron’s name, in J N I *>. 
She is thought to have been a former 
actress, married to a Russian and lulcr 
to u Venetian. Can anyone identify 
her 1 

Henry R. Viels. 

Consultant for the Historical Collec- 
tion, The Francis A. Couiilawny Lib- 
rary of Medicine, lOShnttuck Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts tV'21 15, 
Andrew Crosse ( I7N4-18J5), “The 
Electrician ", of Broomlletd, near 
Taunton. Any information. 

Oliver Smllybrnss. 

I Oft Westwood Hill, London, S.E.26. 


Utile of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. 
Any informaiiim or documents about 
him and his travels abroad. 

Mull to Cullen, 

31 K usury Gardens. London, S.W.7. 


Marseillaise : details of how Ron get tie 
Lisle came to compose it. Also 
whereabouts of detailed history ot 
Strasbourg Cathedral. 

T. A. Layton. 

2\ Duke Street, London, W.l. 


Dr. J. D. Dtinqtmh . died in Cihnna in 
1965. Any letters 1947-1963. or earlier. 

R. J. Mnvon. 

Mo\on Paperbacks, The Atlas Book- 
shop, P.O. Bo\ M.I6U, Accra. 


North American Indians, especially 
easten i : a r t i lac is eo I tec toil he f o re 
l'JUD, and paintings, drawings, photo- 
graphs made before IS60; locations 
in private and smaller public collec- 
tions in the British isles, to plan 
research visits for studies of the his- 
tory of Indian material culture. 

W. Sltirlevnnt. 

Institute of Social Anthropology, 51 
Banbury Rond, Oxford. 


Robert Dadslcx (1703-17641 : any un- 
published material on him, and 


about his publishing of The Museum, 
or Literary and Historical Register. 
Also records of the Dodsley publish- 
ing company. 

James E. Tierney. 
400 South Orange Avenue, South 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Janies Uoi.vilownc Norton (cl. 1 *>25>, 
engineer and evangelical short-story 
writer of Birmingham; any corres- 
pondence or other unpublished 
material ; bibliography of works. 

C. Simms. 

The Manor Cottage, Museum 
Gardens, York. 


Jonathan Edwards f i 705- 1 75N.». noted 
American divine and philosopher. 
Letters to, by, and about him. Two 
of his most important correspondents 
were the Rev. Isaac Hollis (High 
Wycombs), and William Hogg imer- 


H. B. O' Hanlon : whereabouts of MSS. 
or printed copies of his three plays 
Tomorrow, Speculation and The All 
Alone. 

Miss R. A. White. 

161 Chili Avenue, Rochester, New 
York I46fl. 


chant, Edinburgh). Also any MSS. 

George S. Claghorn. 


411 VV. Union Street, West Chester, 
Pu. 19380, U.S.A. 


Roger Try ( J 866- 1 *>34) : whereabouts of 
.any early paintings (I885-I9U6). 

Lucia A. Beier. 

22 Ncwlunds Road, Lancaster, Lanes. 


H Uliont Lloyd Garrison: information 
about manuscript letters, original or 
transcribed, in private hands. 

Professor Louis Ruchames. 
Department of History. University of 
Massachusetts, 100 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts U21 16. 


Sir William Holhcmwin : information 
regarding letters and other papers of 
his, especially those materials with a 
bearing upon his interest in Indian urt 
and his friendship with Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Mnry M. I.ngo. 

Care of W. Parmer. 2 Ullswulcr, 53 
Putney Hill. London, S.W.15. 


Greek Scholarship in Spain and Latin 
America : aay bibliographical dftta 
that depict contacts between Greece 
and Spain, for a second edition of a 
book of the above title. 

Professor James Kleon Demetrius. 
Box 819 Grand Central Station, New 
York, New York 10017. 


Modern Scottish Poetry : books 

or any other relevant material in this 
field. 

Stephen Scohic. 

Department of English. University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


Frederic Hobnwood, Acting British 
Agent and Consul-General. Zanzibar 
1886-87 and previously Vice-Consul 
. and Consul; Assistant to Sir John 


George Sheppard UH20-Wi2\ English- 
born Cnnudiun/ American journalist: 
any letters, MSS. or information about 
his life. 

M. H. Lewis. 

Care ol The Department of History, 
Car let on University, Ottawa 4, On- 
tario, Cttnndn. 


Dr. Edward Smith tr. I N 18-1 874); 

worked on respiratory diseases; l ; cJ- 
. low ot Royal Society In i860; any 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS 


BOROUGH OF EPSOM AND EWELL 

CIIII.DRIiN'K LIBKAKtAN 
A.P. IV (A.P. IV/VI 

APPLICATIONS are tavtiol ttmn C'lnincrul 
LlbrnrLms fnr [he upputnuncni ot Children's 
. .. rar ,T." *3 11 , i’J a n' tn Hcciirdancc with Crude 
v N.I.C. scales, fthe amdlng of 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LANCASTER 

I IDRAKY 


rhe mi vrtll ht- rakul 10 A.P. 1V/Y us soon ni 
inc I'rtCt* und Incomes iwllcy allow..) 

Tlie Children's Librarian h khmidkiMc 'for- ail 
B«(1CCII uf llbr^n, wwk wlih children rhmuahuut 

ihc Ixirvuuli. . • 


’ t be utained from tlic Borniiah 

Librarian. Xuiricwjiy House, Onrurb .Rutid,'. Gw.-ll,. 

pmAW S.iTrn.i ... o.b. .... ■ 


miiui, snu,m . iiimu, . cws-il. 

Ejwom. Surrey, to. wjumi ■fibllcailnns. Including 
lw ! 5 rataecji. aiun-.be sahi n'oi .(oier 
Ulan Hh November, 1967. • • i 


APPLICATIONS nrc hulled from 
Cliurititd l.lbrurtBus «r suulems 
Imi i I k L A, I'lnkl Exumfnaliun for a 
POS1 ,if SLNIOK I.IDRAK V ASSLV- 
TANI tmni Dccrmier, I9f,7. Salnry will 
be wl liln rite ruiiee net) in L1.22H tDnr) 
■—(1.4)5. (hii u Clwrurrcd Llhnuimi will 
cecetvc noi Icb» ihnn tl,dfin. Du: let will 
include . cit'aliwiirKi and suner vision ol 
Home hJndliw «r Mirlul, work. 


• : PLINTSHTRE COUNtV COUNCIL 

' . COUNtV LIBRARY SCRVntL 
, APPLICATIONS nra luvhcd from Cbitricfcd 
LibnrtiiM tdr Hie POST uf STOCK EDI I'OR hi 
. ihc Hcadnuanem Library, Hijwardcn. JmiuiX In 
a.L'fii)rd#rLc wll6 LtbrahknU Scrilc El.220 to (1.435 
pur . Biuinm.' • Apnllcaikm form und further nur- 


purihcr. n,|riMtlnri may th; nMilned 
from the. OnverMlj! l.lbrurtan, O.OtrlqH. 
.LamsSier. who should receive npjilfca- 
rloni, imfeihcT- wl h -he Mine) oi ihree 
referee*, nor Inter limn I .Mil November, 
1V6'. 


lorim Iron the 
. DwliortL Qiw 


?2 Union TerriLf,' Aberdeen. 


EMDfGHSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 



ihe Hcadnuanem Library. Nijwordcn. saiuA In 
OofiOrdarLc wilfi Ltbrattan'* Scelc El.220 lo £ 1.435 
pur annpm-' Appllcaiton form and further our- 
iKiilun nvaDahlu from Uio -Clerk of rlie Cdumy 
_ Council.. Shlic Hall. Mold, m whom apDllemlons 
lo bo* uibmlltm] noi taier than Wih November. 
’ «4i’ -WAY.DN REE!>, • Clerk pf. UU.-, C'ouniy 


LE1CESTERSH1 RE 

• LOUaHBORUUQH TL’CHNCAL 
COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF LIBRAIUANSHIP 
LICATICiNs are . Jiiviiud . Cor ihe I 


I.1DUARY, RUTHIN 
ENT ■ OF ASSISTANT 
CATAl.liaUF.R 


•Ti ???“!!! bPO'l Ode 
•N J L. CofvliiloiU BP 
* OL- n >0 the tirov1*U>n 


.CtyisWefoihin 
bMums *wora» 


•; AbNkaiinW/ aJvlcj* apnmiwliii* deiijl* . and . ihe 
< • .rii;M«N untf atfcjre^s,-* ut two nfcr»ts tft ihr Town 
; • ' ; 'f'trt. Ttmn llall. 1 Afulrjtimiu. Wr ijih. Nuvorn- 

i ! ; 5 : • ' -V 


annnih.'; ■ .APPLICATIONS urc.fnvlied frnm Chuicrcd L, J(^- 
trtaiB!.' .rariuw. ,or ;(bof* witoj uabcei Ip qua Illy aliorUy , 
Will ft; • far^jw J1VMI of Awhlhjtl OilrdoffUcrni.'iIic County 

SnlSy v.'ftV bl- wiiiaVn .ib^Nalkmal Joiiu. 

cUVspQt'Fal tjmde. for Llbnila 


Joint Goon, 
lo 11.435 




K* annifm). ihr cwumcniJIna ulnfy.and AiasUiurr 
prw)S iw - ™.'' dtkimUic'd luiViuo , rvearcl ro attilUy, 


~nd KDtncpw. 


mcha hire Comity Council] 


. J JMIs-ewful laprtffcum willl he wiDdoenwl m 

“On abirlpmluh of. bpokitocir, 
(^IdOTbte-i^oarwfpiii.of ihe.-ii'rvfcd h undei 


J LlBRARI heald GREER ; 



university of. Glasgow . 

1 '!• .- ssub: librarian •' 

si faJ lhf POST of 

’BINTENDENT of I he Rendlnn Rnoni und 
LlbiUrtCs. Snlurj 12.254 by (90 i.j 
(2,71)5, In Ihe scadc of Sub. Librarian. P.S.S.U.-. 
C“ n 4Msja ttinatd hnve-B BuoJ Hononn degree 

ami- ennildbrable ndmluliirnilvc. cxncrkucc in 
• Hwnrtea: nuwrtdon or n dlphlma In 
Un.rorunstiin wilt be aa adtlcU Kcuinmcndailun. 

, Ahbllajiionk (five copies), together- witli - the 
' should be lodged 'not 

r November. . I W 57 . wiih itic under- 
: obj!dni(| trD ^ WM>ra hifiher paritcuhrs Inny be 


nainci m iwu rciertej. io me -Principal, Lough- 
botouKh : Technical Colligu,- Rddmooc, Luutth- 
Niruug b. Ui c Mier aliltv. by. N ovniiber 9th . 1 . 

BISHOP G RGSSETgSTE OOLLEGfi 


■ .'V!;,',- LANCASHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

•:? roN-UNDLiR-LYNE COLLEGE 

PUHTHER EDUCAfKlN 

0F TUTORr LIBRARIAN 


• . : .. LINCOLN ' 

< . ' fPrineliml. Nfl\\ I. E. Sklnpcr. M.A.I 
APPLICATKJNS arc invited from aufiably uuilli- 
len.and women fur ihc POST or ASSIST- 

S LIBRARIAN, .vaeufii. In January. - 1968- 
Wltjtbt grade. A-f-T IMil ■ aCcurdlna to 
tailolw and cancrleiwfl. < 

’ Further deigtls and aopltcailan for ms niay be 
(ibiglncd Irum the. Secretary/: Aimllcailitin jbould 
.he rottirncd hy ISuVemliW 4thl 1967. ' 


Rr U[ ,amily P-P 6 " reUV^I 


Sil | !; h "} 1 l V n * Uboratoiltu 

Jtii Hill. London, W.8 

Sir Mark A it rel Stein: letter* 
menis relating i 0 him. Wt 

r , rr . M rv Jeannette Miri.CI 
^ George Allen StUnttinlil 

il-". wx-i 

John Moray Stuart-Yoim (,vS, 
Ode.-mkul. uf Onitshd, Nig^a^T 1 

hsu Any inloSf 


T HE TIMES 

index- 

gazetteer 


Th most comprehensive 
niversal geographical 
dts ever published 


“"is 

Whcrcuhouh or any of hi, MS& 
oihcr paper**; al^o his whembi' 
and uciivi i tics between his H 
Duiham .School i n |J19 and !' 

225 London Road.CheSS 
A hue Tschiflcly. Iioiieman 

atiihor. Any documents, fei 
phoiographs relating to him 
, D u Mary and Alex Maitland. 1 
48 Beaumont Court, CbiiHiri Lop] 
don. W.4. T i 


Arthur Haley: any letters, pocmj 
articles, or short translations by him. 

Professor Ivan Morris 
Department of East Asian Langust 
and Cultures, Columbia Unwri 5 
in the City of New York, N< 
York, N.Y. 10027. 


Joseph Horton U722-ISC0): letter, 
and from him and his br*v 
Thomas Warton. . 

A.J, Sambioi 
Department of English, The Da 
sity. Southumpion. 


Sir Frederick Wedmorc, an criw 
author of such collections of i' 
stories as Renunciations and ,t 
Gold Ring (IK7I). Any httotu 
about him. 

Professor William tofct 
Department of English. Unhewi 
Missouri, Columbia 65201. 
Oscar IV tide: relevant material ( p: 
biography. 

Richard Eitom, 
Department of English, Norton 
University. Evanston, LUmonw- 

Thomas Wright UM9-?), author 
Some Habits and Customs f 
Working Classes. & c,: dale ol« 
unpublished manuscripts, XWA 
.acu -Vi.*, 

Depuriment of Economics, TK l 
vcrsiiy. Hull. 

j„i,„ n„,hr ym* ai»mm 
William Bmler and 
Yeats: ivhercapouis oi 

lelk ' r \ & ' Wlllwlii;.' 


/2 , /.W(J0em.>;25cm.), 
M/tiUue cloth with gold 
klttring, ElQQs. 0d: Postage 
ml packaging; U.K. 5s. 0d., 
mrseas Us. (id. 


Amiable through booksclleis, 
cfdirect from The Publications 
Dqpt, Times Newspnpers Ltd., 
Panting House SquoL'C, 
tondoii, E.C4. 


IHE TIMES 


IV I mam . * 

1 luiiianilies 


liiinaniiies muii«>h» -■Tj lW , 
Schenectady, New York 
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KING'S QJLljtoiffffl 


AMH II W rANT *“ 

If iwudp. ‘U..LIBRAKT i |jniy ... 


(Ilf flruili". 1 , 1 y,""* jLnr U«Wf 
■cm IB L , 4fl I<» U# 1 accttidW * 
fnuliir} sl'uU’ . N d 0.1 .£• • * 

Mid 0>i i mi fluiiinMitaMj palnhn 
Applluitli"' lurms «“? .Ij, strand. ■>* 
ihe UWarlnn. ffliauld W " 11 


y prepared 


Will’ll) mlPU'VXU ilPOlli-alW , - 

lU iliiV- ' ' ' '. . 


LONDON : 

Al'l'MCA 

apiminaiicni D[l ^, b * nd ? 1 , -S ; 

• LIBRARIAN. TIk ta 

A Deed wun ** r CouHeB V. i 

^sri-Sdbim-weetSt* 


n mw m. Tfle Low'," , , 
annum Is . «■*<; .If swiiW' 1 ^ 1 “ 
puicd iu ouwUer « paji».« _ 

rel ?2!S LflSSirtiih i a* 


Lifiurar in ilic Schuul or Ubrurlahstilp, wi«h |»r- 
Ufuhr lutuieti fn the. area or ; ClaSilllcaUoii and 
. CMblmiltna. “hc, ) «pn.i)n:nMDI will dale from lai 
Jumiary. 1 9* V. -and • iha-Mlary will' be on ihc Lee- 


jumianr. iwis.ignu • ina- salary wnr be on ihc Lec- 
turer. Grade uf Ihc. 'Buriihijn Technical Scales ; -.ai 
.prrtexU, .(1.873 ,.iu.Ji5.l40.fund6r review],. 

Nii uppficaiinii forma will be issued bui candl- 
dplc* should send- ihqlr application*, quoting the 
name* nf iwu referee*, to the -Principal, Lotiah- 


comriMiu'M - .. ■ j |,i 

Wdnev 


. AI^LlCATWlK^irtfr^) T2 
Bulldlnilil. 

plus n ppropf I uIhL'i ™ 
, miui have Iwu T'JJs,...,. UiwLj. .> rf i n t 


, mint have "'“X,...,, luWtL rwMrt 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 

-. HENOlJN COLLEGE OP TECHNOLOGY 
Y * file Diii'miuili*. Hendon. N.W.4 - 

. • LIBRARIAN 

. ..APPLlCATIONJx me Invlttd fpr above POST tn 


Jll. EM . ' S I Vrfi 

hw*l' dhow TaITV 

r : . 


1, T t - tuftdhlfltcs should lie 

jissssasigti! 

Bfloort, Lcvviirct, 


; rapidly ^nandinn 

Honpur* Diaros - 


. nllene Llhmty which serve* 
Hpnpura Charce -and Hirter Nodotuil Dlnlohm 
■Counqi m BKwIcur and Meclwnlcat EmUrtccring. 
< ScwficCj Buslaevs- Si udlw.-Enattah, Qcoontpliy and 


>'CatR|AB. , 




- Appjlaints-;niu|it lv; Charttrcd 1 llbrarlBitf'antl 
-hHye hgd ..npj'oprldic exwrteiica. An ln(orcii fn 
SeWncoi and TcehnolriHj 1 ' Would .be an advnpiagc. 


oi a»d ToahnolhKy- would .be an advnpiagc. 
Bty, >£1.060 taj^j.435 per qnnmn Plus Ttin- 
n«e;pf l'7S per. -gpnum -if .2|,years ol 
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LIBRARIANS 

LONDON CiRAnUATI- SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

JUNfuK ASMS I ANT niliilud |,-i ,| L -,|cnl and 

gi'iii'i.il dm lev sTiiiie upIiik .ill JilvjniiiKe. line," 
evituu |WM fur MiiHin wtM’rt vimslilviinn ,im\ to 
I Ihmrj pii.fi'ssli’ii. baljtt alunn ildp.-i week. 

Apply tu ihe 1 1 1 'i.iii.i ii. 2k !S i ii iiin nilie 1 1 . 1 ed Ave- 
nue, W.l'.], 'J If) 2 1 ML 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

M \Nt TII..S I1.R. It 

A. SSLS TAN I IUIUKLK IN lllsmitY 

M'l'I.ICAT l< )VS are liufivJ lut i|iU I’tiSI h.-m 
t'iii'ifid.iu-> siiiiahlv mini! lied in Idler inedlevji 

e<on..mk- buosi (pielvi.iWi rur.»p*iiu. Salnry 
range isr unnuiii- il.lliA „■ 1 1 . 1411 . I'.S.S.IJ. 
Dutic* cum 1 iienee January hi. [>j< 4 >, n> later hy 
jrrunReiiieiii. 

I'jnleiildr* an.l npNic.iil.in fmiu* ’rrtiir liable 
by Nuteiidvr Hill) fr.-ni ilu- Kcuuii-ir. Um.ie 
Kef.: 159/67/ fl.. 

COUNTY nOKOUGI-l OF 
MIDDLESBROUGH 

AIJPLICA I ItiNS lire invited lor llic folluwiiig 

ill Hl-Nlf IR ASSISI AN I' 
Rl-HRtNfV .\Nt> ILCHNICAI. LIBRARY 

hnlary wiihln A. I 1 . Ill nceurding 10 iiiialilleailimi 
mid experience. Applied m 3 xhoidif be Clinnercd 
Ltbnirldii* with Keferenee or Teehnlefll Llbmry 
csperieuee. 

t2> SLNIDR ASSISTANT 

Salary within Sneelnl Seale f«r Librniians aee<ird- 
littt hi miaUlleatluiw anil experience. 

N.J.C. C'oiiilltions ; BwNiaiiee with removal 
exneiwe* and lull per cent morle-tyc ninv he 
uvnilablc in uppuiie .1 e.v.cs. Preiercnec wilt be 
»Wen 10 sun* m cvhiuiK local mnhnrnle* tn 
Ihc area ,’l the pr»P»ved Tees -side Ommy 
Uoroiigli. 

Apirileatiinix Hiving full detail*, including tho 
nnnie* ul two referee*, in Dorotnth I.lbrnitiin, 
CS'iitraf Library, Yletieli Square, Middlesbrough, 
not Liter Hum 3rd November, I9b7. 

MOUNT CARMEL SCHOOL 

Eden Grove, N.7 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited fm ihe POST ot 
LIBRARIAN (UP} hours per week) in this new 
R.L*. oumpteheiviivc Wh-iul, The rull is 4SU 
pupils rising (o UiiO In iiibscnueni yean, A large 
new library and library nlDcc are now remodelled 
and a generous ullncatlon has been granted. 

Applienms may ’phono i607-70oS) or write to 
the Ite-kdinlsticu from whom details ot salary. 
Ac., niay be otnnlncd, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

A.P. 1-U U'UO to LI, 220) 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited from CiiiuHdaiei 
who have rccemlv pawed, or cxpb.i In Ucccmbcr 
lo pan, ihe Pan 11 Eumlnadon of the Library 
Association, for appolniment 10 several po*i* of 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN within the County 
Library Service, principally in the rcgloni. Thn 
salary (u cuUi ease wlH be A.P. l-ll US20 10 
(1,220). 

Further panleuLm may be obtained from R. 
Wrlglit, County Llhiurlan, Cornu y Library, Angel 
Street, Northampton, by whom appJicnikma must 
be received not l.uer than 41 I 1 November, 1967. 

J. ALAN TURNER, Clerk of the Coumy 
Council, 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTriNGHAM 

MEDICAL I IBRARY 

APPI (CATIONS an: tnvl (v d for the I’CftT of 
SUB-I.IBRARIAN In chaise of the Medlcul 
Library, A new Medical School und Teaching 
HnS nihil I* now being planned, und Ihc Ural Hugo 
of iliu Medical I-llirary should be uimplcied by 
1970, ]n ihu meuntUnc, services 10 the ainu of 
Ihe Medical School und Ihu bulldfna up or ihc 
medical colLvilon* will be canned on die Mining 
Science Library. 

Thlx l* a challenging POM. giving an oppof- 
ttuiliy to plan a vompleie library service wiihln 



B new building. Applicanis should luvo good 
honours dcBtui-B, preferably with ptoIcsvIwibI uimlt- 
llcailiina and appniprfaio exnerfencv. Hie sulmy 


librarians 

COUN'l Y BOROUGH OF WAR LEY 

I IHRAKIF.H 111-Pak I MTNT 
•IRANI II LIBKAKl \N 

n L c lnw[cJ fr»m wihiiMy 
uu.vH(lc<J jvetvjft, j,s, iht .ifcne w'Vhlun wiih ihe 
t , , rj'iir ,, if"n 1 which 1 * vupcr.uuiujihlc ami uihlcci 
hi me p.isclnK «;t 4 iiu--JL.il csmiiinnilon. hriUry 
m mc.irtl.niLC mill Njr. i.ihiari.in*' Stale. C.im- 
inencing mlary mil be drierintncd hy iiiialilleuiluiis 
•vinf experience. 

Applie. 1 ir. 1 m iiaiinii age. qual mentions und 
CMwriciKe and ,hc nunie* and uddrcivc* ol two 
referee*, vhi.iild he recent, I hy ihe Bumiish Llhra- 
rlun. t cnrral Library. High Sireei, Snteilnvlcfi. 
Warlrj^ Woreexicrshiie, nji Uier than I 0 ih 
Nrtvcnircr, iy 6 i. L.inv.i^lng will dliuikiiiry. 

(continued on back page ) 


will be on the sen lo 12,360 by £90 IO (2.63d. 

Further dciath urc available (ram uta Registrar. 
10 whuru n pul leu 1 10111 iliould be subiulucd by 4tli 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

I.Ef'IUKI.SHfP IN ENGLISH 

Ihc Senate of Ihc (Jueeu's UAtveivliy of Ucl- 
l.ivi Itivliu, applle.iiluiia f>n a l.ecturvaihlp In bng- 
flvli with special tiunlUlijrlonv lit Language, from 
1st January. ltiSK. or h noli oihcr tluie a* may be 
sic united. CMKriKiwe in teaching Cimumroiary 
enulblt f* c-nentlal. Salary range (1 (1.470 m 
(J.hJd plu* enntrlhumry uendtui rlglii* under the 

F. S.S Lf. Initial pine inn mi ihc inliiry aeule will 
depend on uuulltleaih.nf and experience, Appll- 
emloru slii 1 vi M be received hy 24th November, 
1467. fur 1 her naniciiljr* ueiy he obtained from 

G. R. Cowlc, M.A., LL.D-, I. P„ .SccrctaiY. 

UNIVERSITY OF LETHBRIDGE 

Al BTRTA, CANADA 
DEPARTMENT (JF ENGLISH 

APPLICATIONS .tr,- fnvltcd for npMniincnii 
at vurlutii level*. Tile proponed salary scale for 
lVii7-h» A at follow*;— 

LECTURER S 7,JfiO to S 9.750. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 59.800 10 SI3.450. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SIJ.500 to SI7.9J0. 

PROFESSOR S1H.U00. 

Appllcadona ihould «utc age,. quillDcatloiu 
fPb.D. or near complcifon), special IntercMs and 
reeareh work completed or In progrea*; and 
give the name* of three refereat whom ihe Univer- 
sity may consult. 

AppUcadotu should reach rhe Chairman of tha 
Department of English a* soon aa possible. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR 

DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ROMANCE 
_ STUDIES 

LF.CTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
ITALIAN 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited for the POST of 
LECTURER 01 ASSISTANT LECTURER In 
Italian. .Salary will lie ul a auliable point oa ihc 
Kale. £1,470 10 (2, *30 Tor a Lecturer and £1,105 
10 £1,j 40 for an Ai*laiant Lcciurer, In addition 
thcra arc F.S.S.U. benefit*. 

Application* (iwo cople*l, giving details of age, 
qua flflen Hons and esncrli'ncu, togcdier with ihu 
names Of \htce referees should be wni by Novem- 
ber 20th lo ihe Registrar, from whom further 
ranlciuara may be obiafncd. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

AAA OCCULT BOOKS. Free analogue. 
—New Knowlnlie Duoks, 2D (IL), 
Dean Rond, London, N.\V.2. 

A LL BOOKS by p-rti.— IV-mjI ll.Hiii centre. 30 
hae kvltle Sired, Li-nd-m. W.l, 

A merican ho< )Ks. new, old: tiur <if 

thin f. — For any is.-ok v,ni worn itist write 
w ORSAY BOOKS, s^.321 HU Avenue. Reaa 

ftirk. New York Cliy, N.Y.. 113 74. 

NlltJUE MAPS. eornpe:iil*c "prlceT"”— Art 
l ll.irlbuilon, 91 Hlgli S ir cei. Amirshain. 

A ntique maps, iiiuiirnieu ramiogue, 2 v. 6i) 
— Nieholion (LSi, aitoiion, Chester. 

Rf AND INDUSTRY. LJcsion. Sale* Appcnl. 
early puitwor l\»ue* for .vale— 6/24 Bruckley 
Ru dd, Bcekenhnni, Kent. 

B OOKS Huuatfr. AnyAheie In ihc enumry 
vWttd, — Wit;c R. Vi. Booth, flit unit, 
Hiiy-on-Wye, Hcrcfurd. 

LACKMANSBURY (ion m Ii* lunnlt year) 
wcleomr* nuie* and ‘lucric* on onhllcaiiral, 
fumlly and local hl*;ory. — Shalfleci Manor, I Mo 

Of W i n In, 

C AT. 27 now ready. Modern FIr*r editions’. 

Private Press boohs. 'inneJ und pTc.vuiiaiion 
copies ; ChurehUI lana. AhaLcMKare edllccilon ; 
Sceilon an SurlaKsm, History. Rlograpliy and 
similar. Alan set ol Sstnrduy R-xik, mid odd will. 
Simitar list* monthly— E. While son. n6 Bl-Iiiiodi 
A venue, Ciickhisicn, Hern. 
jVUraCHE BUCHER: Wlr senden [hnen jedca 
Lr gewQnschse deunche Bsicts 20 m Urlalnal-Prels 1 
Kmaloue nuf Wuiueh grails I Mail Order Kalier. 
8000 Munich 13. ArJiiir, 41, W. Oermany, 

D VLAN THOMAS Uennt wanted, llrit. Ilmked 
and signed edlifons. coimlhuilon* 10 paper! 
and periodical*: oil bonks and imlclcs about 
him.— Stanley Noble, 24 GUdwell Road. London. 

NA. 

ERMAN BOOKS bought an3”sold.— LI B kTS 
38* Boundary Road, N.W.R, MAI. 303U. 
\>fEET booti and people iu _ lh c Auierlein 
1YJL B<wkstora In Luvrmbtiuro. 


lVl Book More In L u sembourg. 
lTyfObllRbJ PlrsT Editions. Cut. 
Frost, 9 Smith Avenue, Bulh. 



UDES OP JEAN STRAKLR -, “ Censor- 
* - ship In ihe An* " ; scud Is. far Mummied 
leaflet* AVA/TL— POO 4PE, London. W.l, 

: RlBE INDIAN HIRIObl- 




m. CALS Ibrough Books and Journals, HO Regia- 
tolls Street , CbkiiIUI- 5. India. 


I add rased Ifci*. 
Irtnlnghsm. M. 

)\VN and ~ Pouniy - Hh to rice and "sT. — 
wanted.— Robcru, 43 Triangle. Bristol 4. 

' Phone 28568. 

T ISED BOOKS, Cheap RrliannfcM. U*l Sent.— 
U Sllvcrdolc, 1142 Araylc .Street. Glasaow. 


« ai« p 


LECTURES 

TTNIVERSITY CDLLEOE LONDON vOower 
U St., W.C.t t. — Inaugural Lecture by Dr. 
K. W. Swan. Pro Tew or of Duirh Hlstxnr fad 
lasiiiutlnai, “The Miracle of the Dutch Kepubtla 
as wen In the Seventeenth Ctmuty " oft Monday, 
6 November, at 5,30. Admission Free. Wlihoui 
Ticket. 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

B RITISH MUSEUM.— Admission free: .Ipcii 
vv ickdaya J0-5 Und .'Sunday* 2 3iLij C mum 
uhlbhloiu Include: " The Clnsric An at laiwa " 
and ** Calais In ihc XVI Century ", 

URNEAUX GALLERY. 2J Chinch R.klili. 
WinibWdon. — Ethlbli Win PalniinuM, CtiarUw 
nunc. Del, 2rt-Nov, 4. 10-5,30 fine. Sau.l 

J EAN -SIR AKER’S AC'aDI'.MY of Vi.MiBl .Vn 
In So'rw Suuarc. a rmdivvvun since 1V.M (nr 
rJirrioaraphy, drawing und ftvcih Inking dialtciiu. 
—For in L-m be rail Ip apply; Si ml fa House. 12 s'.ilii* 
Smiarc, l^ mdon. W.l. 

OERMANENT EXIIIB1 THINS of IfiliouniphN by 
i, Artnluqc. Arp. Butler, Chad wick, Xokosthku. 
Kltal Lfo, Moore. Nolan, Piper. Rickard*. Sm her- 
mod. Ttlspn; dally 10 10 5: Saiurdnyc 10 to 12.— 
Marlborough New London Gallery, 17/ Id. 
Old Bond Sirvci, W.l. 

"SOUTH LONDON ART OALuTry" 

Peek ham Road. S.F..5 
COUR BEV'OIE 

Painting* fr,nn SmiUiKark'* Par!* isvin-iosvn 
2 1st GCTUBER-llih NOVEMBER 
Weckd.iys Ul-6. Sundays 3-6. Iret- 
The Southwark Collection of ariglnal I'lirii*. nuv 
be neen on Mvtndnys-Fild.iyc berwevn H> 71.111 .nul 
5 Mil. Suurdaya by app ointment, 

/Commonwealth institute Bank* jVd 

ceramic* Iw ANDERSON. BLACKMAN. 
DYREN FORTH and WREN. Until I9ih Novem- 
ber. Weekdays IO-5 30. Sundays 2.30-6. 


CHARITY CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

BIRD CHRISTMAS CARDS 
(In colour) 

Asfortcd do reus (Tliraslics, Whraicar*, 
Klngflilicn. □annciiL Ain separately In 
doiou Rnbbi, Blue TH« or Araciiis. AD 
10*. fed. dozen (Including ciuciopt*}. post 
and packing la. dnzvn. Culundur* is. ftd. 

E iom free.— Order card*, or fiea catalogue 
rcun ROYAL SlJL'IETY FDR TUG 
PROTECTION OP BIRDS. Dept. T.IJ, 

The Lodge, Soiuly, Beds. 

pAMPHILL VILLAGE TRUST, working «»•)- 
^ munltlia for menially hiindlcapped. (Iimima* 
Card* from Is. 6d. to Id. each. LcaHeu nnd 
cards obtilmble from CbrLuna* Card Duiur«- 
metu. P.O. nox 41. Burion oa Item, Staff*. 
■CLDERLY INVALIDS FUN 6 6 dctlgra ftnS 
•U is. 10 141. per dnzci*. Overprinting «ura. 
Colour brochuTe from 34 King Street, E.C.2 
Monareh 0B77. 

UTART CARDS BUY RESEARCH Inin Heart 
AA DUuaic, the blngeat killer dlaunae today. Sk-nd 
Jd. stamp to British Heart Foundation Appeal, 
Room 79,. 51 Gloucester Place. London. W.l, lot 
jPotoured Chriimiai Card Brochure. 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED children arc 
A. cared for by Tlie ShafivflbuTy Society. — Please 
send stamped addressed envelope for ChrfaimB* 
leaflet, or cords and gifts, 112 Regency Street. 
London, S. W.l. - 

TTHE SAILORS' CHILDREN'S SOCIETY 
A urgenaliy needs donations. Help us to help 
Ihe cbHdreA. Christmas cards 6a. and 9*. per 
down obtainable from Deni. TL-S, 5s Hors 1 Child- 
ren's Society, Nmvlond, Hull. 


BOROUGH OF NUNEATON 

SENIOR I.1DRAKIAN 

Al'l'l.l t’ATK lNJ» arc Invited for (he |nwt of 
Senior Librarian (In ohargo General Library) In thu 
Nuucnion Library. Salary A.IMU, starting pulnt 
atxurdlng lo niutllflratlmu and Otperlnwc, 

fho Central Mlvtuty i* HccniitnwHlatcd In a new 
building, having rihiitd-vliurglng, guiiiii|ihitnc 
recurd* and Picture fumi culU-ulmu, rcatlcra' advi- 
sory hci rice, und oilK-r fnctllihu. 

I'otm* nr nitpllk'iiifun and further Information 
from site - Roruuah I.lhrurlan, Nunvnton Llimuy, 
Church Street. Niun-utiHt, Wnrwlckililre, I 1 , C. 
I'.etilt'K. Town clerk. Coviwll Home, Nuneat on- 

l&WW wSrUR BOROUGH 

CIIIl DRDN'S LIDRARTAN „ 

AFII.It.'ATTONN urc Invited from Chartered 
l.lhrnr liiim fur the above noM, al a safaty In accord- 
ance with A.P. (I rude III (til.220 10 (1.435). 

Funhvr details mny he obtained from ihc Hty 
l.lbrurlan. Central Library, Broadway, Fcicp 
borough liigether with names and addresses at two 
referee*; nni later ihoit 20th Novcmbcri 1907. 

C. IMItlR CLARK F.. Town Clerk. 

Tuwu Ilnll. PeUTwrutigh. 

BOROUGH 07 RADCLIFFE 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from Chanercd Libra- 
rians for tlic noth of -Chief AvRimi (new In 
senlorliy w Borough Librarian). Pro«re*slVB 
library service with modern ta<U buildings, ami 
wide range of activities. 

Salary on Librarian’s Grade, btirveen £1.220 
and £1.425 per annum. 

Funher nmiculars may be Obtained from iho 
Borough Librarian. PnbHc Library. RaddMn. 
Lane*, and dchiB«l appltcMtoW *houW he KW 
to die undersigned by Sui November. 1M7. 

. II. A. FOR, Tqtyn Clerk, Town Halt Raddlne, 
Manchester. ; ■ 

ROYALi INSTITUTE OF BR 1TISH 
ARCHITECTS 

.ASSISTANT reaulrcd In buw library tor. Inter, 
matloa work and periodlcab.fndesfng. Professional 
quallBcailon* and «nnc reading knowledge or Wh; 
giugea desirable ; library experience and poienimi 
tereu In architecture essential, Congctdal coodl- 
ni. SUIT dining room.. Salary scale £«MJbj; uo 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

NEW FORMAT 

November 2, 1967 

The format and presentation of the Gassificd Advertising 
section of The Times Literary Supplement Will be altered on 
November 2. From that date, there will be six columns of 
Classified Advertisements to a page (column width ifiu.). 

Tlic whole of the back page will consist of Classified 
Advertisements. 


Fflnclp^o 

APPLICA 


OTHER VACANT 

APPOINTMENTS nWtJCATINq, TVpB«rriiliif, Th«S sad 

„r*nrvtrr>Tj rwi X7 Dlciabdls. PIkmocupIo*. — Syhll Rang. _2I 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF Heath Sircct, london.,N.W.3. HAM. 5329-0504. 

« 1 TTR^ A oF^TEcSnolOOY ' .EXPERIENCED JJTERARY TYPJST, hjgheat 
«ii n V7J«iwt»vu H So-tHOn*.), C.'Eng.. S2i rafcrcnceij 4s... a I .DM words. — Mbs Thayre. 

LlCATrONS are Invited from iniiiahfir <hwB- SwMOt ’ ■, r .„ i_ 

.l. P.xll.MrlnD anniHlIlMDl ~ •- - - - *. * ' ~ - 


TYPING 


AlTl/iULiA 1 1 uiw awe MiTiav— i-v«. .* 

“^SSSTn?'' m 


GEWRAL STUDIES to w»te lA work.®* 
the College Library. - AmHeaHu ihaidd ft 
fared LIhrarhni ot grflduata with auHaWc library 

in accordance wlibdie BurOham.Techal- 
cai &C|ka* . '..J • amaIImi'iiL* Anrms 


H. A. REOBURN. Director of Education. _ 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AND SCIENCB. , 


o £ 1.1001 U&tUtia poltu dewn 4 J 9 *Lmta«^U^. 


Place. London. W.l. 

r-THE- ftOYAL 1 COLLEGE ; OP 
NURSING ANP 'NA|JWAL , 
COUNCIL O^- NURSES OF, v 
THE . UNITED KIN DOM 

- UBR6*lAK-^DESiaNaVTB 
Tfto Council of ilia Red Invite* d^^tona for 
iho M«bf Librarian -Dwjgnutc 
lie Library, jn view of iha pending, ra tJiffiff tjH 
Librarian. -duo w P lwe ln Seprambet, 

* AnnUcania must bit Clw ncud ’ jfi 
romlocnbie 

In on education Librnsy- ;An abHity (9 
In •• puhMc would l« 1 an • gdtenath. ■ 


fSA WATS theo^UV 

and Drawtae* IP the VImotIb «d iUbcn kfmmm, 

^fiifersa«w» Sf-a 
smr&gffi Thyr si V& 

subject Index : and asabilng in the oompiiauon 

of ouau fIcations! d ffi r .^ ta # i h i eg 3s,OT 

in aru aubjcct or b dWonia in 

fla&i'iBWl. 


(I JI8. Nort-conbWuwO' pepaw 0 - ,< fromoiwu 
. (O- tWI "Scrvloo ®’iS2 

BwrL^dbii/w.li -*pr ahWcadoul lorm^awAlM 

(UHVl) fi7. GInifrti? dale 1 Jth NnVCfllbcr, I9fi7. _ — 

Sbll^ftUL wi 1 , (erw la. .ywWfg 

H'Twsnbb ttwdtel nSaKTa 

st. 


(loo CAN BE ‘WON.- ; DeWIa jiamjied 
addreued cnxcuopc, & EfflnghoBi HOW,' Kinston 
HU, Snrrgy. . 


irFOk SALS A^D WANTED. 
'■'.'■Aiiv LEARNED ’dhd 

/V b|| languavee 1 vwtnted.— H.,-. RORBES. a ,5Jini 
Finchley Road, London. N.Wi3.|ItA.M. 987B T . 

A UTOORAPHS,— Thp cfdt; ' price -paW > for 

/\ lessen, and IdonaMenq fpoui^ reonle.— 

'sss ! .rife fRs : 

■ 'SM ate«. New Ydrit, w-Y-'J • 1 i- - 

SioS" C04TURY FOETR.'i- . F^ a^Vritaled ; 
2 -tdidcuva framed/— T. .R* - Qsremont 
Cottage, Waleriffgbuiy/.KcJiri ; 


^rmatfon'or fub|dPL • i - 
Wtory^fgalc. W 

WSSLSKJB 


PERSONAL' • 

NDFRIV ATE' STUDY 

$!!&L.kk iu*ftl \dWlgJi8fiM, ^jwr- 



/v-;, THHAlilfiS 

RAKlMAiP'Ciit, 76M (RUMWIM ^ Ml;. 
M S*l. Band 8.401 ftiwuTFIeMmft 

Edward .Woodward; LdUtnce Hqjdy .THE HIOH 

' BID . by/- HeiWT '.lonw!' 

-,i- .- r-_ :•••-. 

? :'Epuc ATIONAL ’ . i-' ! . 

S TUDV l /T : Wo'ME/-r!Pojia1 ntidoo tor O.t’iK 
■.■.OlmuL" A" 5 Lpwfon Gulv trait y degree* 
LL.IL. B.U.) and phv-. 
end Modern Lnn-i' 


The British 

Economy 


KEY 

STATISTICS 


bnly address ’9 GienVillb JUj.id. RtnntwroN, 
Sdsibx. ,w,' '»• ' ; i ■ 

FINO done sl bomc, hiss!. j)c.‘, £, pier, 
1,000 irpnii. Garbbrw dtL-T-Hpk, 75 Reft- 
barn Road, Brlxhahi. Devon - . ! 

’TYPEWRITING add Du rdf Citing;- 3S7 BW,- 
A Flat 3, 2 Alexandra Terrace, Eanputlu Devon- 
TtL 4347. -■ - , , t 

TD' PE WRITING. 3i. -tfiJ. ■ 1.000 words^- 
X I, Ryland. '7 Manin* Cld*c, Si, PadTi.Cray. 
Orpington. 1 ■ 


• LITERARY 

rjNIOY WftiTINb 7— Then write ror pibOt.- 
U Sond for 

cotwtlcw onporianhlrt iTor 

enced.— Wrfien Ring (TtS). Cfin, 1 Craven . Ami/ 

Shwpshitc. ■ -' 

ATATIQNAL POETRY COMPElITlpN OVER 


An es^ntial hatidbopk , 
for aU who stiu|y closely 
the perforrtiaricJo of the 
British Bconomy. ■ It 
cbntalns revised up-to- , 
date annual series for all 
the most important 
economic Indicators, * 
including natidhal incbhje. 
and expetldltare, pro-' i'y. 
diictipt), ovet seas trade, ’ 
flpa itch and taxation. .- . 

Cbmparable figures " 
cove^gthpperiod since 
1900 arenot available 
In any d*er . publication,., 
petailed notes, define ; . r-V 
theserlesand indicate 
sources and methods of -- - 
pdnstrdctioti^ 

Available -.at 40s» ddV ;;• 

through booksellers or ; 
11s. post -paid' from 
SpedalPubllcaUoris, 1 
The Times, Trinthig 
House C quare, London. 


■■■m i m. 












